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FOREWORD 

At the May, 1913, meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education^ 
a Committee was appointed to study and report on the problems, 
connected with the Certification and Training of Teachers ia 
state-aided industrial and trade schools for boys and men. 

I. Aim and Method of Report. This Committee was ap- 
pointed in accordance with the growing policy on the part of 
the Society, of seeking to make clear and to formulate out of a 
mass of unshaped and debatable material, certain fundamental 
principles which are approved by the best experience and thought 
on the subject, and which may serve as guiding principles in 
furthering state-aided schemes of industrial education. At the 
Philadelphia convention, for illustration, such declaration was 
made with reference to principles and policies in legislating for 
vocational education. The influence of the Society's declaration 
at that time has been clearly manifested in all the States which 
have since that meeting legislated on the subject of vocational 
education. The method then followed in preparing the declara- 
tion has been used in the present case, namely : 

A. A committee was appointed to consider the many prop- 
ositions involved and to reduce them so far as possible 
to a compact and well-digested statement of issues and 
principles; and 

B. To prepare that statement for presentation to the mem- 
bership as a whole for such changes and modifications 
as may be carried. When a final agreement and con- 
sensus of opinion is reached, the final declaration prob- 
ably represents the best thought thus far obtainable in 
this country. 

II. Some vital issues. Inasmuch as state-aided industrial 
education is now an accepted American policy, some of the most 
important questions are those that have to do with the duties 
of the state in the discharge of its responsibility of aiding local 
communities not only by money but by assisting in the selection 
and training of proper teachers for the schools. Who shall pass. 



upon and approve the teachers for industrial and trade schools? 
Shall the state or local authorities or both do it? If both, how 
can they cooperate in the task so as to secure the best results? 
What will be the best method of determining the fitness of in- 
structors? Shall existing or new agencies have charge of the 
matter? Shall the usual machinery for certificating public 
school teachers be used or another be created for the purpose? 
What are the state's duties and responsibilities with respect to 
the training of such teachers? How far can the usual agencies 
for training public school teachers be employed and how far 
must entirely new machinery be created? What preparation 
should be required of instructors in trade and industrial schools 
and how can this best be given? 

III. These are crucial questions. None of them has been 
conclusively settled in any state. Most of them are entirely un- 
settled in every state. Everywhere, as far as we know, there is 
varied and conflicting practice with regard to them. The situa- 
tion which this committee finds to be prevalent, might be sum- 
marized as follows: — 

A. There is a serious lack of teachers fitted to do indus- 
trial and trade school work efficiently. 

B. There are in the different states a variety of provisions 
for the "certification of teachers." 

C. There is an absence of what may be called even a fair 
beginning of equipping teachers for the special demands 
of industrial and trade schools. 

IV. This report is timely. A pronouncement on the part 
of the Society in view of the rapid growth of the movement and 
its improving standards has the merit of timeliness. Such pro- 
nouncement will help to clearer thinking on the subject and to 
better organization of the situation. It should help too in the 
direction of securing some uniformity in the methods of certi- 
fying and training industrial teachers. In the hope, therefore, 
that costly mistakes and needless duplication of experiments 
might be lessened, through the acceptance of sound principles, 
the following report has been prepared. 

V. A word of explanation is necessary however. This 
committee was created late in the year when the vacation period 
was at hand. It was therefore made a large committee, for the 
double purpose of securing fair geographical representation and 
a good attendance at the meeting held early in the summer at 
the Chairman's house. Eighteen members out of thirty attended. 
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The best part of an entire day was spent in general discussion 
of the task assigned and the many principles involved. There 
was practically unanimous agreement upon the general principles 
to be asserted. The committee on the whole, concluded that, 
whatever the scheme of certification which this Society might sup- 
port, there must always be borne in mind the fact of existing 
conditions, local sentiment, and well-established educational 
policies. 

VI. A new problem is presented by the task of selecting 
and training teachers for industrial and trade schools. The com- 
mittee is firmly convinced that whatever the present arrange- 
ments for certifying ordinary public school teachers, new devices 
must be created to meet the new needs. Past experience or 
present experience in licensing public school teachers is of little 
value in the new task, but inasmuch as the trend of legislation 
indicates that the public school machinery is the one to which 
in most cases will be entrusted, for the present at least, the ad- 
ministration of industrial schools, the question comes as to what, 
if any, changes are needed in the ordinary form of school con- 
trol, so as to insure success to the new type of schools. Clearly, 
a new tool is necessary, or new auxiliaries, in order to serve the 
new field. There is a reason for this emphasis on the newness 
of the task. Unless the approach to the problem of "certifying^ 
and training industrial teachers" is treated as one requiring 
thoughtful and radical re-adjustment, the kind of teachers which 
industrial schools need in order to succeed, will not be found. 
The long established and traditional machinery will fail to at- 
tract or to select those whom these schools most need as teachers. 

VII. The standardizing of certificating and training prac- 
tice is necessary in this new field for these reasons : 

A. It seems certain that for the most part industrial and 
trade schools will be administered by the regular public 
school machinery of state and local community. 

B. There is a very great diversity in the methods of cer- 
tificating public school teachers which amounts almost 
to confusion, and which would not be conducive to the 
best results for vocational education. 

C. There is a lack of flexibility in the methods of prepar- 
ing public school teachers necessary in dealing with 
this new type of teachers. 

D. Because of lack of knowledge, that is widespread, of 
the varied requirements which these new schools make 



schools make tipon the teacher, and of the ways by 
which he is to be prepared to meet them properly. 

E. The present ways of training and certificating public 
school teachers will not serve for industrial and trade 
school teachers and require either new schemes or great 
modifications in the old. 

F. Where "dual control" places the responsibility for 
choosing and training the teacher of industrial and 
trade education upon agencies independent of the pub- 
lic school, these agencies need the same help in facing 
the task, the same suggestions born of the best experi- 
ence. 

G. The national and interstate character of the country- 
wide eflFort to get eflfective industrial education for our 
wage-workers makes the problem, involving as it does 
the interchange between states of products, workers 
and teachers, one that requires a degree of standardiza- 
tion in training, not contemplated in general education. 



SCOPE OF THE REPORT 

I. It deals only with the teachers for state-aided schools 
because : — 

A. These will be most numerous and hence the largest 
problem. 

B. It is the aspect in which the public is most interested. 

C. State-aided schools seem certain to be the American 
method of working out the problem, 

D. The selection and training of teachers will be done 
largely by public and state agencies which will be most 
concerned with state-aided schools, and because 

E. While private schools do undoubtedly have their own pe- 
culiar problems, there do not appear to be any diflferences 
that are fundamental at least in the requirements made 
by public and private industrial and trade schools upon 
the teachers. Therefore a report on teachers for schools 
operated by the public should apply equally well to 
those for private schools. 



II. It deals only with teachers for schools fitting for certain 
kinds of productive, as contrasted with distributive, employment. 

III. It deals only with teachers for industrial and trade 
schools for children over 14 years of age. 

This report does not deal with agricultural, commercial 
or household arts work. 

Or with manual training or technical high schools. 
Or with pre-vocational schools, giving general indus- 
trial experience as the basis of an intelligent choice of 
an occupation. 

Or with continuation schools extending the general 
education of the worker. 
Or with general evening schools. 

IV. This report is directly concerned with the selection 
and preparation of teachers for service in schools, whose domi- 
nant purpose is to fit for successful wage-earning in the skilled 
trades. 

A. It purposely confines itself to the skilled trades, not be- 

cause the committee believes that the principles may 
not be to a large extent applicable to teachers for 
that large twilight zone of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled occupations in which industrial education 
has thus far made practically no headway, but be- 
cause in dealing with such occupations we have 
practically no experience to guide us. The Com- 
mittee is a unit in its belief that all workers in all 
occupations, whether skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled should be given the opportunity to get the 
kind of education which will best meet their social 
and vocational needs, whatever these may be. It is 
hoped that these needs may be met soon and that 
the states may begin at once to face their responsi- 
bility of making investigations and starting experi- 
ments for this end. Undoubtedly we shall learn 
how to choose and equip teachers for these unex- 
plored occupations only after we have gained ex- 
perience in experiments dealing with them. (Your 
Committee believes it would be a large service for 
the National Society to appoint a Committee to in- 
vestigate and report at some future meeting, on the 
training possibilities of workers in semi-skilled and 
unskilled industries.) 

B. Why we have chosen to report on the skilled trades. 

The greatest pressure now is for good teachers for 
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the skilled trades. The need is immediate and 
growing out of all proportion to the supply of 
teachers and to proper training facilities for equip- 
ping them. Inasmuch as the States must for vari- 
ous reasons be largely concerned for some time 
with the development of industrial education for 
the recognized skilled and desirable trades, the call 
for trained teachers in this field will be most con- 
siderable. 

C. What skilled trades are meant. 

The Committee has in mind among many others, 
such well- recognized callings as machinist, plumber, 
carpenter, pattern-maker, cabinet-maker, electri- 
cian, printer, stone-mason, steam and gas engineer, 
electrical power plant operators, weavers, loom- 
fixers, sheet metal workers, sign painters, and brick- 
layers. We are in position, because of our Amer- 
ican experience in training for all the trades given 
above and for others not listed, to arrive at definite 
conclusions as to the qualifications and equipment 
which teachers should have in order to prepare 
workers for them. 

Admittedly, there are many skilled and desirable 
trades for which as yet we have not given, in 
America, organized instruction through the schools. 
Your Committee believes, however, that our expe- 
rience in the practice of such trades and occupa- 
tions makes possible an analysis of trade processes 
and content; and the establishing of standards and 
criteria of instruction similar to those already de- 
termined in those trades for which we have already 
given training. This leads us to the opinion that 
the principles and policies laid down in this report 
will be applicable to the training of teachers for 
these trades. 

V. Deals only with schools for boys and men. Inasmuch 
as the question of women teachers will be referred to another 
committee, this report does not consider this department of 
service. 



USE OF TERMS 

I. Industrial and Trade School defined. For the purposes 
of this report, an industrial or trade school is defined as an edu- 
cational agency established to secure the following ends: 
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A. Primarily to increase through proper training of the 
worker, either before or after entrance, his efficiency in 
some one trade or occupation. 

% B. To train for better citizenship. 

C. To extend the general intelligence of the pupil. 

It is obvious from- the above statement that the term fndus- 
trial or trade school as used in this report applies only to insti- 
tutions dealing only with persons who have already entered an 
industry, or who have arrived at a decision as to the definite or 
specific industry for which they desire training for entrance. 

It therefore, as has already been pointed out, excludes for 
our present discussion the selection of teachers for general pre- 
vocational schools, manual training and technical high schools, 
and high grade technical departments in state universities and 
colleges. 

II. Report based on the unit Trade school. A convenient 
term to designate such a school is to call it a unit trade or unit 
industrial school. By unit trade school is meant an organization 
of pupils, teachers, and courses of study, aiming to train for 
some one occupation or industry, such as machinist, house car- 
penter, steam engineer. 

A school training for more than one trade may easily be 
regarded as a group of unit trade schools. In such a school the 
instruction making for citizenship and general intelligence may 
be given to all pupils in common, but the vocational training 
would be specialized for each occupation or trade taught and 
would be given only to the group desiring that particular training. 




Diagram of unit trade schools 
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This represents a school which might be called multi-trade, 
which is made up of three unit trade schools — A, B. and C, 
training for the machine shop, the carpenter shop and the print- 
ing shop, respectively. These three schools are separate and dis- 
tinct, so far as all their training for trade efficiency is concerned, 
but may overlap and unite in a way for 'training in such non- 
vocational subjects as citizenship and general intelligence. Any 
kind of school, all-day, part-time, or evening, could be organized 
as a series of unit trade schools. 

III. Why Report is based on the unit trade school. Your 
Committee has elected to consider primarily the certification and 
training of teachers for schools organized on the unit trade plan 
for these reasons : — 

A. The drift in this country is unquestionably in the direc- 
tion of organizing and developing industrial and trade 
schools on these lines. 

B. Your Committee believes that schools so organized will 
bring the best results. 

C. The use of this plan greatly simplifies the problem of 
selecting teachers by a state-system of certification and 
training, since every candidate can be treated from the 
standpoint of his qualifications for doing satisfactory 
work in one or more specific lines and schools. Voca- 
tional teachers under this scheme can readily be cer- 
tificated and trained in terms of their specialty. This 
would be equally true of such general teachers as those 
giving instruction in general subjects like civics, gen- 
eral science and general history. Of course any scheme 
of administration based on the principles of selection, 
certification and training in this Report, must permit 
sufficient elasticity to provide for small schools and new 
schools and schools in process of organization. 

IV. Report applicable to all Industrial and Trade Schools. 
This Committee has no interest in or desire to advocate any 
special type of organization for industrial or trade schools nor 
is it within the province of the Committee to do so. The recom- 
mendations and ' suggestions made in the body of this report 
have been based upon the idea of the unit trade school, because 
it was necessary amid the variety of schools, and because, since 
all industrial or trade schools whatever their organization or 
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type, may be easily considered as built up from a number of unit 
trades, the principles and methods used in the selection of teach- 
ers if based upon the unit trade idea will apply equally well for 
the teachers of all industrial and trade schools of every kind. 

V. A new classification of teachers. There is in very gen- 
eral use a method of classifying teachers in industrial and trade 
schools as trade, technical and academic. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the whole trend is 
toward making less and less distinction between these three lines 
of instruction. More and more the industrial school is being 
organized on the basis of a recognition of three broad aims — 
training for industrial efficiency, training for citizenship, train- 
ing for general intelligence. 

Your Committee believes that in the future there will come 
to be more and more a classification of subjects as between those 
that are vocational, making for skill and insight in the industry 
and non-vocational making for better and more intelligent citi- 
zenship. Under such a scheme, the vocational teacher would 
deal with any or all subjects, such as shop instruction, drawing, 
mathematics, shop English, which are intended to increase in- 
dustrial efficiency, and the non-vocational teacher, any or all 
subjects promoting general intelligence, such as civics, commerce, 
general or cultural English and general science. 

Your Committee believes that the best results will be ob- 
tained by a new classification along the lines described above, 
rather than by the traditional classification of work and teachers 
as trade, technical and academic. The Report will observe the 
double rather than the triple classification, and recommends that 
all schemes of certification and training of industrial and trade 
school teachers do the same. Teachers for industrial and trade 
schools will therefore be classified in the Report as vocational 
and non-vocational. 

VI. Vocational and non-vocational teachers. Vocational 
teachers are all those giving instruction of any kind which directly 
improves the vocational efficiency of the worker at his trade, such 
as shop practice, shop instruction, calculations used in the shop, 
drawing used in the shop. Non-vocational teachers are all those 
giving instruction of any kind which improves the general edu- 
cation or the civic efficiency of the student, such as English, Gen- 
eral Science, General Mathematics, Civics and Economics. Vo- 
cational subjects are in general of two kinds; those that have 
to do with the acquirement of manipulative skill in the trade, 
such as shop instruction and shop practice ; and those that have 
to do with the acquirement of useful knowledge relating to a 



trade and the ability to use that knowledge successfully in it, 
supch as applied arithmetic and drawing. 

Your Committee believes that, in the organization of an 
"industrial or trade school," the shop and the instruction re- 
lating to the shop, are things so intimately connected, that the 
whole must be handled as a "unit/' 

Wherever conditions permit the best correlation between the 
shop work and other shop subjects, and therefore the best re- 
sults will be secured when all of them for any given trade are 
taught by the same instructor or same type of instructor. 

This would occur, for example, when the teacher of ma- 
chine shop practice in a small school gave all necessary instruc- 
tion to his pupils in the applied mathematics, drawing and sci- 
ence they needed to do their work properly. In larger schools 
the related subject would be taught by a trade type of teacher. 
Furthermore, your Committee believes that those who have had 
actual shop experience in any trade are, other things being 
equal, the best qualified to give instruction in the theory and 
applied knowledge bearing upon it. 

At the same time, it is recognized that for reasons which 
need not here be discussed, there is at present time a tendency, 
among many of the schools, to confine the services of the shop 
instructor to the teaching of the manipulative processes of his 
trade and to give into the hands of others the work of teaching 
the related knowledge. Because of this, vocational teachers for 
industrial and trade education will be considered for the pur- 
poses of this Report, as of two kinds ; shop instructors or teach- 
ers of trade processes, and teachers of related trade subjects. 

It is probably necessary to point out here the diflFerence 
between instruction in related trade subjects as the term is used 
herein, and the instruction in such general, sometimes called vo- 
cational, subjects as general mathematics and general science as 
they are usually given in the schools, and as they might be given 
in the upper years, let us say, of a trade school.. The content of 
a related trade subject, like shop mathematics, for example, is 
made up by culling from the general field of mathematiQs> those 
things that will be of more or less direct use and help to the 
workman. This material may be described as applied knowledge 
with immediate values, being selected for its direct benefit in 
the trade and taught at the time when the student most needs it 
in his work. On the other hand, general or technical subjects, 
like general mathematics, are to a large extent taught as sys- 
tematized organized knowledge for the purpose of extending the 
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general intelligence of the student, with the hope that he may, 
after he leaves school, carry with him some power to apply it 
successfully in meeting the changing demands of his life. 
Teachers for such general or technical subjects will be consid- 
ered in this Report as nan-vocational teachers. 



FIELD OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS DEFINED 

Your Committee has confined its report to the problem of 
selecting teachers for the types of schools defined below: 

I. Day Industrial or trade school. Is a school where the 
pupil gives all his time to the school for preparation for 
some wage-earning occupation. 

II. Evening Indvtstrial or trade school is a school where 
the pupil, outside of working hours, attends for the 
purpose of extending his trade efficiency. 

Your Committee is aware that in some parts of the 
country so-called evening industrial or trade schools 
have been established for the purpose of preparing the 
totally untrained worker to meet the demands of skilled 
industry. While we know that evening trade extension 
work can be given successfully in evening classes, it has 
not yet been shown that imskilled workers can be prop- 
erly trained for skilled industries by this method. Your 
Committee has therefore framed the above definition 
to exclude such work, nor is the question of the train- 
ing and certification of teachers for this work con- 
sidered. 

Moreover the trend of legislation in this country is such 
as to make it exceedingly improbable that, for a long 
time to come, state aid will be given to evening indus- 
trial or trade schools, which give instruction other than 
that directly related to the day employment of the 
pupils. 

III. Part-time Industrial or Trade school, is a school where 
the pupil who has already become a wage-earner gives 
a part of his working time to the school for the pur- 
pose primarily of increasing his efficiency in the occu- 
pation which he is following, or for preparation for 
another. 

These schools may be of two different types ; part-time 
trade extension and part-time trade preparatory. 
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IV. Part-time Trade Extension School is a part-time 
school increasing the trade efficiency of the worker in 
the industry or occupation in which he is employed. 

V. Part-time Trade preparatory School is a part-time 
school for the purpose primarily of preparing the 
worker for a calling other than the one in which he is 
employed. 

VI. The Continuation School. Your Committee recognizes 
the use in this country' of the term continuation school 
as designating part-time schools whose aim is to give 
both non-vocational education and general vocational 
education at the same time. So far as the teachers of 
vocational subjects in these schools are concerned, your 
Committee believes that the general principles laid 
down in this Report for the training and selecting of 
teachers in state-aided trade and industrial schools are 
equally applicable to the foregoing group of te^tchers. 
The problem of the certification and preparation of the 
teachers of non-vocational subjects in the continuation 
schools of this type, is given separate consideration at 
the close of this report. 



THE SALARY QUESTION 

Recommendations as to ways to select and train teachers 
for industrial and trade schools, however excellent, and however 
intelligently carried out, will not secure the best results unless 
the public as well as the school authorities recognize the neces- 
sity of offering inducements sufficient to attract and to hold 
desirable men in the service. The tasks confronting these new 
schools are so new and difficult as to require for them an ex- 
ceptional type of man, equipped with a special experience and 
preparation of a kind not expected of the regular school teacher. 

The need of such men is especially acute in these beginning 
years in industrial education and should be insisted upon from 
the very start. Your Committee believes that the problem of 
getting good teachers for practical education is at bottom largely 
an economic one, and that it will be necessary to pay them larger 
salaries than are being given to regular public school teachers. 

Not only must salaries be right, but there must be, in addi- 
tion, as we are coming to see in the case of all teachers, the as- 
surance of certainty of employment, of protection through an- 
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nuities and retirement allowances against old age and disability, 
and of reasonable prospects of recognition or promotion for 
those who are well qualified and successful. 



CERTIFICATION 

Before discussing the ways of selecting good teachers for 
industrial and trade schools, it is necessary to define the quali- 
fications which they should have in order to meet the require- 
ments for success. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

As has already been pointed out, these will be considered as 
of two general types, the vocational and the non-vocational 
teacher. 

1. Qualifications for the Vocational Teacher 

These may be under our classification either shop instructors 
or teachers of related trade subjects. 

A. Qualifications of the shop instructor 

1. As to trade equipment — ^must know his trade. 

2. As to technical equipment — must have the knowl- 
edge of technical method in use in the trade; com- 
mand of drawing, mathematics, science, art, as used 
in his trade. 

3. As to general schooling — should have such a gen- 
eral education as might be represented by element- 
ary school graduation or its equivalent. 

4. Teaching equipment — Must know how to teach in 
the professional sense. Must be familiar with the 
technical methods of school administration and the 
mechanics of school room work as applied to his 
shop room tasks and responsibilities. Must be 
trained in the application of principles of teaching 
to the industrial school problems. Should have the 
helpful background of principle, theory, and prac- 
tice which will help him to understand the aim and 
place of his own work and of the school in which 
he serves. Should have clearly in mind as a point 
of view, the primary end of these schools, to fit 
boys for efficient workmanship as well as intelligent 
citizenship. Should have the grasp on the eco- 
nomic, social, industrial and educational history 
and evolution leading up to the movement for in- 
dustrial education in our day. 

5. As to personal equipment — personal appearance 
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must be such as not to be a handicap to him in the 
work. This would involve such matters as physical 
defects, neatness, cleanliness, dress, manner. 

Personal qualifications must be such as to 
promise the efficient performance of his duties in 
the school. This would involve such matters as 
health, strength, temperament as evidenced by his 
ability to get along successfully with people, and 
his interest in community activities. Age not less 
than 25 nor more than 40 at the time of entering 
the work. Habits, such as will not bring him in 
disrepute in the school and community, or set a 
bad example for students. Ability to deal with 
boys as indicated by his experience with them and 
his interest in them and their sports. 

B. Qualifications of the Teacher of Related Subjects 

1. As to trade equipment — when the shop instructor 
is used to teach any related subject matter, he 
would of course have adequate trade experience for 
the task. • 

As has already been pointed out your Committee 
believes that the man with the trade experience 
necessary for the shop instructor, is best equipped 
to serve as the teacher of related subjects as well. 

At the same time your committee recognizes, as has 
already been noted, that in some schools, it may be 
necessary to assign to a teacher other than the shop 
instructor the related trade subjects, such as calcu- 
lation or drawing for the shop. Such a teacher if 
employed for the purpose, should have as a mini- 
mum such an experience or familiarity with the 
practical processes of the trade as will equip him 
to teach his related trade subject in such a way as 
to prepare the boy to use it in accordance with the 
best practice of the trade. The character and ex- 
tent of this trade contact necessary to adequately 
prepare such a teacher for related subjects, will 
vary for different trades, and can only be deter- 
mined for any given trade by the judgment of those 
who have themselves had successful experience in 
it. (This is discussed in detail on page — ) 

2. As to knowledge of special subject taught — such a 
knowledge as might be evidenced by two years' 
preparation beyond the highest grade he is required 
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to teach, and the ability to apply it in a practical 
way to trade problems. 

3. As to general schooling — ^high school graduation or 
its equivalent. 

4. As to teaching equipment — ^same as for shop in- 
structor. 

5. As to personal equipment — same as for shop in- 
structor. 

6. It is probable that in some schools the attempt will 
be made to use the teachers of non-vocational sub- 
jects such as organized mathematics, for instruc- 
tion in applied shop arithmetic. Wherever this is 
done, the non-vocational instructor should be re- 
quired to meet the same qualifications as to shop 
experience and contact with the trade, as are de- 
manded in the case of the teacher of related sub- 
jects. 

II. Qualifications for the Non-vocational Teacher 

A. As to the industrial contacts. Such an appreciation of ^ 

the conditions and problems of industry and such a 
knowledge from the standpoint of the layman at least, 
of the more common machines and processes of the 
trades taught by the school as shall enable him: — 

1. To use material drawn from the world of work in 
teaching such subjects as civics, economics, indus- 
trial history, English. 

2. To utilize the affairs of industry and the activities 
of the shop as a means of promoting the pupil's 
interest and insight into the class work. 

3. To make practical application of principles taught 
in such subjects as civics and economics to condi- 
tions and problems which the pupil as a wage- 
earner must sooner or later meet in industry and in 
citizenship. 

4. To understand the aims and purposes of the in- 
dustrial school in its responsibility for the pupil 
and to the industry. 

5. To see clearly the relation of his own subject to 
that of his fellow teachers and the place and bear- 
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ing of his own service on the total service which 
the school undertakes to render to the pupil and 
to the industry. 

6. To gain a sympathetic insight into the needs of the 
worker and the mission of the school. 

B. As to technical equipment. Should have a knowledge 
of the special subjects which he is to teach in the school 
which might be represented by a course of training not 
less than two years beyond the highest grade of in- 
struction he would be called upon to give in any subject. 

C. As to general schooling. Such a general education as 
might be represented by graduation from the regular 
high school or its equivalent, in addition to the special 
preparation in his own subject just described. 

D. Teaching equipment. The same as for the shop in- 
structor and teacher of related subjects heretofore de- 
scribed. 

E. Personal equipment. The same as has just been de- 
scribed for the other type of teachers. 
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PRESENT METHODS OF STATE CERTIHCA. 

TION OF TEACHERS 

I. Three steps are involved in the selection of teachers for 
state-aided industrial and trade schools: — (a) Certification; (b) 
Employment and (c) Approval: — 

A. Certification is the process whereby the state confers 
upon an applicant the legal right to teach in its schools 
in a given kind of position should he be employed by 
one for that purpose. 

B. Employment is the process or act whereby a local com- 
munity engages the services of a teacher. 

C. Approval is the process whereby the State after in- 
specting the work of a teacher in a state-aided indus- 
trial or trade school, pronounces it satisfactory- and con- 
sents to the re-employment of the teacher. 

II. The prevailing type of state certification for regular 
public school teachers in the various states may be described 
somewhat as follows: — No person can legally teach and secure 
compensation for his services from the public treasury unless 
he holds a current license. 

This license he can secure only by passing a written exam- 
ination prescribed by law. If he is an applicant for certification 
as an elementary school teacher, he must pass satisfactorily in 
all the academic subjects which the law requires ta be taught 
for all the grades of the elementary school. If he desires em- 
ployment as a departmental high school teacher, he must pass 
a satisfactory written examination on his special subject or 
subjects. Sometimes under conditions prescribed by law, grad- 
uates of Normal Schools and Colleges are exempt from exami- 
nations. 

The questions for these written tests are usually drawn up 
by the state authorities and the examination is conducted by thie 
County Superintendent of schools. When the results of the papers 
are passed upon by him, the successful applicant gains the legal 
right to teach during the life of the license in the County over 
which the County Superintendent presides ; when they are passed 
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upon by the State Department of Education, he is granted the le- 
gal right to teach during the life of the license anywhere within 
the state. These examinations are usually held every month for 
ten months in the year in every county of the State. A new 
teacher is practically never licensed for more than one year. By 
subsequent examinations, he may according to his ability to meet 
abstract tests, secure a license for two or three years. At the 
end of a given period if he has obtained a certain number of li- 
censes of a given grade, "he is exempted from any further exam- 
inations for the rest of his period of service in the area in which 
the license is operative. 

III. The prevailing method of certificating regular teachers 
mill not serve as a means of selecting teachers for industrial and 
trade schools. This report has nothing to do with the question 
of the efficiency of the present ways of licensing the teachers of 
the regular public schools. Your Committee does believe how- 
ever, that these devices are inadequate to meet the problem of 
certificating teachers for industrial and trade schools, and that 
in order to select suitable teachers for these schools, it will be 
absolutely necessary either to employ an entirely new plan or 
make such pronounced adaptations im present schemes as to 
practically reconstruct them. The committee has come to this 
conclusion because: 

A. There are certain qualifications necessary, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, for successful teachers in in- 
dustrial and trade schools, as for example, trade equip- 
ment covering such matters as trade skill, trade knowl- 
edge, technical knowledge, ability to organize trade 
practice, and personal equipment covering such matters 
as personality, health, temperament and ability to han- 
dle men and boys, which under present methods of 
certification, have never been included among the sub- 
jects considered in testing the candidate for a license. 

B. Any effective scheme of certification for the teachers 
of industrial and trade education, must pass upon all 
these qualifications which have already been previously 
discussed in this Bulletin, as necessary for successful 
service in industrial and trade schools, and which need 
not be repeated here: — 

(a) The practical tests to which the work of the in- 
dustrial and trade schools unlike that of the reg- 
ular schools, will be subjected by the industries,, 
makes it necessary that they should reach a high 
degree of efficiency from the outset. 
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2. This together with the newness and the complexity 
of the difficult problems these schools must meet, 
requires a high standard of qualifications for their 
teachers. 

3. Unless certification covers all the qualifications 
which these teachers should have, many persons 
without such qualifications, will get the legal right 
to teach, and in niany case* will be employed to the 
detriment of the work of these schools. 

4. Certification therefore should confer the legal right 
^ to teach only upon those persons who are able to 

meet at least a minimum standard in all the qualifi- 
cations which a good teacher of industrial or trade 
school work should have. 

5. Your Committee is strongly of the opinion that it 
will not do at all to confine any scheme of certifi- 
cating industrial and trade school teachers to a 
formal consideration of only a part of the qualifi- 
cations which they should have, thus casting upon 
the local authorities the entire burden and responsi- 
bility of passing upon all the other qualifications 
which the best thought and experience hold neces- 
sary. 

This does not at all mean that local authorities 
are to be eliminated. Any plan of licensing which 
covers the minimum equipment as to all the qual- 
ifications which these teachers must have, will for 
reasons discussed elsewhere, require the state au- 
thorities to set up a closer cooperation with local 
authorities in obtaining the information necessary 
to pass upon the fitness of candidates, than has ever 
been the case in certificating regular teachers. 
Furthermore, the local authorities would still retain 
in any event, the same right as heretofore to pass 
upon these same qualifications at the time of em- 
ployment when they would be entirely free to 
choose any person who had been placed on the care- 
fully selected accredited list furnished by the State. 

State-aid for industrial and trade schools should 
always be accompanied by a reasonable degree of 
participation by the state in the conduct of the work. 
Experience shows that state authorities can best 
discharge this responsibility by a scheme of coop- 
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eration, whereby the local authorities in constant 
and friendly conference with state authorities, take 
the initiative in every feature of the work of the 
school and the representatives of the state ajiprove 
and recommend for reimbursement. 

One of the joint duties which they must meet is 
that of selecting proper teachers. Experience shows 
that the only way in which the state can effectively 
play its part, is by passing, through some system of 
certification, upon the qualifications of prospective 
teachers in advance, leaving the local authorities 
free to make a final selection from the list of per- 
sons of whom the state has previously approved. 

It is clear that the responsibility of the state for 
selection of teachers for state-aided industrial and 
trade schools in the management of which it oc- 
cupies a cooperative position, is greater than the 
usual responsibility which it has in its relation to 
the regular schools and is one that requires a sys- 
tem of certification which will enable the state au- 
thorities to take into consideration as far as possible 
all the qualifications which are necessary to the 
proper equipment of those who are to serve in 
schools, receiving special grants from the licensing 
of the state. 

In the discharge of their joint responsibility for 
the selection of proper teachers for state-aided 
schools, the best results will be secured when the 
state authorities with their wider outlook on the 
problem, and a better opportunity to secure the re- 
sults of the experience of every community, and the 
expert advice and counsel required for the stand- 
ardizing of requirements for the teaching work, 
deal with the problems involved in passing upon all 
the general qualifications such teachers should have, 
and the local authorities, with their better knowl- 
edge of local needs and conditions and a more inti- 
mate understanding of the detailed requirements of 
their own schools, investigate at the time of ap- 
pointment, the qualifications of applicants from the 
accredited list furnished by the state, with constant 
reference to their fitness for local service. 
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C. AH the present schemes of certification as used for reg- 
ular teachers and based practically entirely on a written 
examination, will not serve for industrial and trade 
school teachers because they are inadequate in that they 
do not furnish a way to pass properly upon many of 
the qualifications which such teachers should have. 

1. It is self-evident that you cannot test by a written 
examination such things as the personal and trade 
equipment of the candidate already discussed at an 
earlier point in this report. 

2. Furthermore your Committee contends that the 
written examination alone cannot serve as a means 
of fully testing the teaching equipment of the ap- 
plicant for a certificate in such things as the ability 
to handle boys, the application of principles of 
teaching to industrial school practice, organizing and 
executive ability, the mechanics of school room 
work as they have to do with the operation of the 
industrial school, the ability to cooperate success- 
fully in school administration, interest in the work 
in which he seeks employment, the ability to organ- 
ize and apply his general or technical knowledge in 
a practical way to the teaching of a subject so as to 
meet the demands of the school, and his actual per- 
sonal knowledge of the way in which these schools 
are organized and operated. 

Furthermore, your Committee, without wishing in 
any way to reflect upon the current practice in li- 
censing public school teachers, does not believe that 
the written examination alone is an adequate and 
satisfactory device for testing the teaching equip- 
ment of the candidate in many of the things for 
which such an examination has traditionally been 
used', such as general schooling, general power to 
use knowledge, and ability to teach. 

3. From the foregoing discussions, the conclusion is 
inevitable, and your Committee recommends, that to 
secure an effective plan for passing upon the quali- 
fications of properly equipped teachers for indus- 
trial and trade schools, either an entirely new 
scheme of certification must be employed or such 
modifications made in the one now used for regu- 
lar teachers as shall supplement the written exam- 
inations with other and necessary devices, such as 
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credentials furnishing additional information of va- 
rious kinds, personal interviews, and practical tests 
including practical demonstrations, and a systematic 
plan of probation teaching, all of which will be 
treated in detail later in this report. 

D. Aside from the inadequacy of the written examination 
as a means of reaching and testing the qualifications for 
teachers of industrial and trade schools, there are cer- 
tain other features of the prevailing methods of cer- 
tificating regular teachers, which your Committee be- 
lieve would be detrimental to the success of any plan 
for licensing instructors in industrial and trade subjects and 
which should not be made a part of any such plan. 
These objectionable features are discussed later in con- 
nection with a consideration of proper methods for deal- 
ing with industrial and trade teachers. ^ 
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PROPOSED SCHEME FOR THE CERTIFICATION 

OF TEACHERS FOR STATE-AIDED 

INDUSTRIAL AND TRADE 

SCHOOLS 

I. Certain general features or principles must be observed 
in any efficient scheme of certification for teachers in state-aided 
industrial and trade schools. 

A. A separate scheme of certification is necessary. Your 
Committee is not for the purpose of this Report con- 
cerned with the controversy as to whether industrial 
and trade education should be controlled and admin- 
istered by the regular public school machinery of state 
and local community or be carried on by a separate and 
independent system of schools. The position of the 
National Society on this question as affirmed by the 
Philadelphia Convention is well known, meets with the 
approval of your Committee, and need not be here dis- 
cussed. 

Your Committee believes that whether these new schools 
are controlled by regular state and local public school 
authorities or by a system of independent boards, the 
best results in the selection of teachers for them require 
an entirely new scheme specially devised to meet the 
problem which can be operated unhampered by traditions 
and under such conditions as shall enable it to best ac- 
complish its purpose. This is not in any sense an attack 
upon the present methods of administering public 
schools. Nor has it anything to do with the question of 
unit vs dual control. It is, however, an assertion of the 
conviction of the Committee that because the factors 
and quantities involved in the proper certification of 
industrial and trade school teachers are so different from 
those considered in the traditional certification of regu- 
lar teachers, a separate and independent scheme should 
in each case be employed. 

B. The state should be the sole and final certificating au- 
thority because : — 
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1. Only a state centralized plan of certification will pro- 
tect the interests involved in a sound development 
of vocational education. 

2. Only in this way can there be a standardization of 
requirements for such teachers. 

3. Expert judgment in selecting teachers is neither 
common nor widespread. 

4. Variety of tests will only result in confusion. 

5. Local authorities in many cases not prepared to deal 
properly with the matter. 

6. Participation in the selection of good teachers for 
state-aided schools is just as much a prerogative and 
duty of the State in approving of the work of a 
local school for purposes of state aid as inspection 
of the course of study. All experience goes to show 
that the state can best cooperate with the local au- 
thorities in the selection of teachers for such schools 
by setting up an approved or selected list of appli- 
cants whose qualifications the state has by the use 
of its certificating authority approved in advance of 
their employment by local schools. 

C. The state should not delegate its authority of certifica- 
tion to local agencies. However much local authorities 
may be called upon to aid the state department in con- 
ducting examinations and securing, in ways that will 
be hereinafter recommended, necessary information 
and credentials of any kind concerning applicants for 
certification, no local authority should be empowered 
in the name of the state either to pass finally upon the 
fitness of the candidate or to issue a license, to him: 
because 

1. If local authorities were empowered to determine 
standards, there would be lack of uniformity which 
on the one hand would make it exceedingly difficult 
for the state to pass upon the work of the schools 
properly, and on the other would prevent any flex- 
ible and effective interchange of teachers between 
schools in different communities. 

2. In many instances standards adopted would be such 
as to result in the selection of incompetent teachers. 
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3. While it might be possible for the school systems in 
large centers of population to handle the matter 
properly, many communities would not have the 
benefit of expert knowledge and experience in de- 
vising such standards. 

4. Owing to the ine\'itable lack of uniformit}- in local 
point of view and local interpretation of standards 
which the state must set up for use by local au- 
thorities, the objection to this plan would be equally 
great and of the same character as that noted above. 

5. If local agencies were authorized to act for the state 
in issuing state-wide licenses, they would determine 
the fitness of teachers for state-wide service and 
thus participate in the selection of the teaching 
staff of state-aided schools in other communities, a 
prerogative belonging only to the state. On the 
other hand the certainty that there will be even 
greater mobility during the immediate future, at 
least, of industrial and trade school teachers than 
of regular teachers makes a local license detrimental 
to the best interests of the schools. 

6. The main purpose of state-aid for industrial and 
trade schools is to insure for the entire state, at 
least a minimum standard of efficiency in their 
work. This means among other things, a minimum 
standard of fitness in the teachers. Any plan which 
delegates from the state to the hands of the local 
authorities, competent as some of them undoubt- 
edly are, the entire responsibility for selecting and 
employing teachers is certain to defeat the primary 
aim of the state grant. State-aid and local license 
of any character are incompatible. 

7. Your Committee desires to state emphatically its 
opposition to any attempt to introduce into the 
certification of industrial and trade school teachers, 
the plan so prevalent throughout this country par- 
ticularly in the Western states, whereby the power 
of issuing local licenses, usually called county li- 
licenses, is delegated by state law to a local officer, 
usually a county superintendent of schools, who is 
empowered to apply the written answers of candi- 
didates to questions supplied by the State Board 
of Education or other state authority as a test of 
their fitness to teach in the geographical area over 
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which he is the executive school officer. Without 
any intention of commenting upon this practice for 
the regular schools, we believe that for reasons 
which are set forth above, it should not be em- 
ployed in connection with industrial and trade 
schools. 

D. Certification should take into consideration all the qual- 
ifications for a successful teacher which have already 
been discussed under such heads as trade equipment, 
industrial contact, general schooling, technical prepara- 
tion, personal equipment and teaching equipment. Can- 
didates should be tested by reasonable standards in all 
their factors because: — 

1. Otherwise many persons without some of them 
would be licensed and employed in local state-aided 
schools. This would mean poor teaching below a 
state standard. 

2. There is no other way for the state to insure the 
employment of only those possessing all the de- 
sirable qualifications to the reasonable extent at 
least to which state authorities in the discharge of 
their responsibility believe to be necessary for state- 
aided schools. 

3. The presence in the certificated list of candidates 
for positions who do not possess such qualifications 
brings in its wake a train of evils, such as an over- 
crowded list resulting in lowering of standards and 
reduction of wages for the competent; the dangers 
of personal and political favoritism for the unde- 
sirable ; and the discouragement and alienation from 
the work, of the competent. 

4. The granting of licenses, to those who do not pos- 
sess at least a satisfactory minimum of all these 
qualifications is certain to bring into disrepute not 
only the work of the schools themselves but also 
the whole state or local administration of the work 
particularly among trade workers. 

E. The purpose of certification should be to select from a 
mass of applicants, those persons who possess the rea- 
sonable minimum of qualifications which experience 
shows to be necessary at the time of entrance to the 
teaching service in any given line in an industrial or 
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trade school. Certification should test the fitness in 
general of the candidate to teach his special subject or 
subjects in the schools of the state, leaving to employ- 
ment and approval as hereinbefore defined, the task of 
selecting and retaining him in any given position. 

The process of certification must leave to the local • 

community, at the time of employment, the right to re- 
view again the general qualifications of the candidate, 
to add additional and desirable standards and attain- 
ments and always to measure his fitness to meet local 
requirements. On the other hand, both certification 
and employment should be based upon the idea of pro- 
bationary service and further experience and training 
for the new teacher, whose fitness for continual em- 
ployment from year to year will depend upon the joint 
approval of his actual work by state and local authori- 
ties. 

F. Great flexibility and elasticity in organisation and 
method are required to a peculiar extent in the certifi- 
cation of industrial and trade school teachers. The 
scheme used must be one that can easily be adapted 

from time to time to meet changing standards and con- >. 

ditions certain to come in a field so new, so complex, 
and in such a state of rapid change as that of industrial 
and trade training. 

G. Means of securing flexibility and elasticity. Your Com- 
mittee believes that in order to secure such flexibility 
and elasticity of organization and method the scheme 
of certification adopted in any state should observe the 
following general principles : — 

1. Large administrative discretion should be given by 
law to the state authorities in dealing with every 
feature of the work of certification. This will come 
in any state largely in proportion as we cease to re- 
gard certification in the traditional way as a process 
conferring upon the individual a legal right to teach 
and come to regard it as an administrative device 
for the sole purpose of selecting desirable employees 
for schools receiving state-aid — a device in the use 
of which the state authority should not be hedged 
about by detailed statutory rules and regulations 
but be left as free as any well-conducted business 
would leave its employing agent to exercise a large 
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degree of judgment and to adapt procedure in such 
a way as to accomplish best results. 

2. The necessity for dealing with such qualifications 
as personal equipment, trade equipment, technical 
equipment and a new conception of teaching equip- 
ment make necessary new devices for testing the 
candidates, such as personal interviews, credentials 
of a varied character, and practical demonstrations 
in order to secure information concerning him 
which the traditional examination never has and 
never can reach. 

3. Where the written examination is used as a device 
for testing such things as general schooling, teach- 
ing equipment and technical equipment, it will have 
to be changed in its scope and character so as to 
test the candidate not as to his ability to furnish 
general information but to use his knowledge in a 
practical way to meet the actual requirements of 
the trade and the school. 

4. The state authorities are not able without the aid 
of various other agencies to deal successfully with 
the task of operating a state system of certification 
for instructors of industrial and trade school sub- 
jects. The scheme used must be flexible enough to 
enable them to use the help of the local school au- 
thorities everywhere to obtain such information 
concerning candidates as may be necessary in order 
to pass intelligently upon their fitness; the help of 
such laymen, as employers and employees, to ob- 
tain in the form of credentials necessary informa- 
tion concerning the candidate's trade knowledge 
and standing or his social and civic connections ; the 
help of experienced tradesmen in diflFerent trades 
in standardizing the requirements and in determin- 
ing the methods of testing for each trade. 

5. While your Committee recognizes that there are 
doubtless a number of ways in which the features 
and policies which should be observed in the cer- 
tification of industrial and trade school teachers 
can be carried out, it recommends the following 
scheme as one which seems most promising: 

a. Organization of the proposed scheme: 

Where a state board of education administers 
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the state-aided industrial and trade schools the 
primary responsibility for the administration of 
such schools should be given to a special com- 
mittee of board members which might well be 
called the Committee on Industrial and Trade 
Education. This committee should have direct 
charge as an arm of the Board of the Certifi- 
cation of all teachers for such education. A 
special deputy for the work should be appointed 
under the State superintendent. He should 
either through the State Superintendent or di- 
rectly, as may be deemed advisable, act as the 
executive officer of this committee and as such 
should be placed in complete charge under the 
State superintendent of the work of certifying 
teachers and be given full power and discretion 
subject to the rulings of his superior officers. 

In the case of a separate state-board of control, 
its chief executive officer would perform the 
same duty. 

To assist him in formulating standards for 
testing candidates and organizing efficient meth- 
ods of examination of teachers of vocational 
subjects, he should organize a series of advisory 
boards or committees each made up of a group 
of not less than four men employers and em- 
ployes of recognized standing for ieach trade 
with which he deals in certification. Likewise 
to assist him in determining standards and 
methods in the testing of candidates in such 
non- vocational subjects as civics, economics, in- 
dustrial, history, etc., similar advisory boards 
consisting of educators and laymen best quali- 
fied to render such service. Whenever possi- 
ble these should be asked to serve for no other 
compensation than per diem expenses and pos- 
sibly loss of wage due to absence from employ- 
ment. 

Some organized machinery for actually testing 
the candidate : The best arrangement would be 
the use of the experienced agents of the Board 
who in a large state at least would be employed, 
for the rest of their time, under the Deputy 
Commissioner in the supervision of the indus- 
trial and trade schools themselves. These 
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agents might serve from time to time as a trav- 
eling board of examiners holding tests in differ- 
ent parts of the state at stated intervals. In 
smaller states such as Massachusetts, these ex- 
aminations could be held in the office of the 
Deputy. 

Inasmuch as the personal interview with the 
candidate is such an indispensable device for 
testing many personal and teaching qualifica- 
tions, your committee believes that no scheme 
of certification should be used which does not 
provide properly for such an interview between 
the candidate and a representative of the State 
specially equipped by experience and prepara- 
tion to conduct eflfectively such a test. Under 
no circumstances should the authority to hold 
the personal interview with the candidate be 
delegated to regular local school or other offi- 
cials purely as such. 

If it be argued that this procedure will add 
more expense to the cost of administration than 
would the use of the customary scheme for 
certificating regular teachers, the answer is that 
although this is true, some such procedure is 
so absolutiely necessary, in order to secure 
proper teachers for the new schools, that the 
expense which, after all would be comparatively 
small justifies itself probably more than any 
other expenditure for the new work. 

b. Formulation of standards for testing. Stand- 
ards should be formulated on the recommenda- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner, or other ex- 
ecutive officer of the State Board of Control, 
after Conferences with the special consulting 
committee or committees to which we have al- 
ready referred. The State Board after approv- 
ing the recommendations of the Deputy then 
declares that these standards should be met by 
the applicant. As we have already pointed out, 
these standards should not be proposed or 
adopted as rigid, fprmal and final criteria set up 
in such form as to make the scheme of certifi- 
cation unresponsive to the changing conditions 
due to variation in character of supply and de- 
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mand, opportunities for training before exam- 
ination and new requirements that must be met 
with the evolution of the whole movement for 
industrial and trade education. 

c. The giving of the tests. As has already been 
indicated the candidate should be required to 
^ show that he measures up to at least a mini- 
mum standard in all such necessary qualifica- 
tions as trade equipment or industrial contacts, 
technical equipment general education, personal 
equipment and teaching equipment. To do this 
properly it will be necessary to employ all such 
devices as the written examination, credentials, 
practical demonstrations and the personal in- 
terview. 

(1) The written examination can aid, if of 

the proper kind, in helping to test such 
things as general schooling, technical 
equipment and teaching equipment. Even 
in these things the written examination 
must be supplemented by other device. 
In general it is practically of no value in 
testing the shop ability and personal 
equipment of the candidate. 

So far as the shop instructor is con- 
cerned, your Committee believes that his 
general schooling and technical knowledge 
of trade matters can, for the purposes of 
the requirements of the industrial or 
trade school, best be tested by the devices 
of the credential, the practical demonstra- 
tion and the personal interview. 

So far as the teaching equipment of all 
instructors and as the technical equipment 
of the shop relators and non-vocational 
teachers is concerned, these can be tested 
by the written examination only in so far 
as it is so devised as to measure not the 
memory of the candidate, not his ability 
to react upon general and abstract ques- 
tions, not his capacity to "cram up" for 
the ordeal; but his power to apply his 
knowledge to the social, economic, indus- 
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trial, and educational problems of the 
school and the range of his interest in and 
understanding of the subject matter ap- 
plicable to such problems. 

The limits of this Report will not per- 
mit the Committee to give sufficient illus- 
trations of the kind of questions which 
the right kind of written examinations 
should employ to test technical and teach- 
ing ability. Some indications of the kind 
of teaching knowledge and ability which 
the written examinations for industrial 
and trade schools teachers should seek to 
uncover are given later in this Report 
when an attempt is made to describe the 
professional course of study which should 
be used in the training of such teachers. 
Your Committee believes that at an early 
date this report should be supplemented 
by an additional bulletin by the Society, 
which, based on this Report should indi- 
cate among other things in detail the 
character and subject matter and method 
of this and other kinds of devices for 
certification. 

While your Committee denies the efficacy 
of the written examination as the sole 
means of testing the general education of 
any teacher and believes that its value for 
this purpose has been greatly over-esti- 
mated and therefore feels that the general 
intelligence of the candidate can best be 
tested by the use of credentials and the 
personal interview, it recognizes that the 
long established use of the written exam- 
ination for this purpose in the case of 
regular teacher is certain to cause its em- 
ployment for industrial and trade school 
teachers in some of the states. When 
this is true, the written examination 
should certainly be remodeled in character 
so as to test less for power of memory 
and more for intelligence and power of 
application. 

(2) The use of the credential. By credential 
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is meant anything and everything which 
could in any way be accepted as evidence 
bearing upon any feature of the qualifica- 
tions of the candidate for certification, such 
as evidences of trade standing and skill 
furnished by employers and fellow work- 
men; evidence of previous schooling furn- 
ished by diplomas, certificates, school rec- 
ords, correspondence school work; and 
personal statements of former teachers; 
examples or records of practical demon- 
strations of actual work done; evidence of 
interest in and grasp of special shop prob- 
lems or questions relating to industrial 
education furnished by trade magazine 
articles written by the candidate, educa- 
tional journal articles, publication of 
books, and similar activities; evidence of 
teaching fitness as shown by previous ser- 
vice as an instructor of apprentices or a 
teacher in some capacity; evidence of as- 
sets for the work furnished by the writ- 
ten report of the personal interview and 
the papers of the written examination; 
and such evidence of various kinds as 
might be furnished by the candidate on 
such a blank as that used by the National 
Society for the registration of its own 
members desiring positions. 

Your Committee believes that these cre- 
dentials are on the whole the most impor- 
tant device in certificating because they ad- 
mit of wide range and flexibility in dealing 
with the case of any teacher; they repre- 
sent or can be made to represent the judg- 
ment of many persons from many differ- 
ent points of view ; they furnish first hand 
information of a very real character as to 
the candidate's ability to do certain defi- 
nite things and they have a bearing upon 
every feature of his assets for the work. 
Any efficient scheme of certification should 
be so organized and conducted as to pro- 
vide for the extensive and systematic use 
of this device. 
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(3) The use of the personal interview is abso- 
lutely necessary in estimating the personal 
equipment of the candidate in all such 
matters as personal appearance, bearing, 
personality, health and vigor, social adapt- 
abiHty, saneness of social and economic 
point of view. It also has an important 
use supplementary to the written exami- 
nation and credentials in furnishing addi- 
tional information concerning teaching 
equipment and trade equipment. Such 
interviews, as has already been stated, 
should be conducted only by those having 
both adequate knowledge and experience 
on the one hand and official responsibility 
on the other. 

This means a staff of state agents 
equipped by their experience in dealing 
with industrial and trade schools to use 
the device effectively. The best results 
will be secured when a number ot such 
state representatives are able to take part 
jointly in such a test. In testing, through 
the personal interview, trade knowledge 
and fitness to teach trade subjects for any 
given trade they should be assisted by a 
local person or persons of recognized skill 
and standing in such a trade, specially ap- 
pointed by the state authorities, for this 
purpose. The judgment formed as the 
result of this interview should be reported 
in such form as to become a credential in 
the case. 

(4) The use of the practical demonstration. 
When after all these other devices have 
been employed, any doubt exists as to the 
trade or teaching ability of the candidate 
of a character which can be determined, 
one way or the other by the performance 
of a definite or practical task of some kind 
either in the shop or the school room, ar- 
rangements should be made with the con- 
sent of the candidate for such a practical 
test through the cooperation of employers 
and the officials of state-aided industrial 
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and trade schoob. The report giving the 
result of the demonstration woi::ld, of 
course, form another iniportant credential 
in the case. 

d. The appraisal of the test. All the information 
of ever>' kind concerning the candidate should 
find its way, in the form of credentials, to the 
lJeput\- Commissioner for vocational education 
or the special agent assigned to the administra- 
tion of this feature of the work of the Depart- 
ment of \'ocational Education. He should he 
the final authority in passing upon the candidate 
as he is measured by the established standards 
for testing and his record as revealed by these 
credentials. Here, again, the scheme should be 
elastic enough in its organization and methods 
to allow him to get the ad^nce and assistance 
from ever\- quarter, and particularly from the 
advisorv boards or committees for didPerent 
trades and subjects. pre\-iously described, with 
which he has surrounded himself, necessary to 
an accurate appraisal of the worth of the cre- 
dentials and the assets of the candidate. 

e. The granting of the certificate. On the recom- 
mendation of the Deput}- Commissioner report- 
ing his findings, the special committee for vo- 
cational education of the State Board should, 
subject to review by the Board, order a certifi- 
cate issued to the successful apphcant. This 
certificate should sp)ecifically state in terms of a 
trade or trades and of the usual course of study 
for industrial or for trade schools, the exact 
subject or subjects which he has been licensed 
to teach. The initial license should always be 
probationan- in character, and should expire at 
the end of the first year's teaching, thus giving 
the holder of it a chance to show his ability- to 
teach by actual service, and the State and local 
authorities an opportunity to determine, by the 
inspection of his work, whether it is advisable 
to retain him for further training and certifica- 
tion as a teacher. 

This report has already described the three 
steps, to which the local community is limited 
in its selection, involved in the choice and re- 
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tention of teachers for state-aided industrial 
and trade schools. In the case of the new 
teacher, the state discharges its' responsibility 
for the approval of his employment as in- 
structor in any particular subject or subjects by 
the act of certification for such subject or sub- 
jects; since by this act the state has set up an 
eligible list of promising candidates of whose 
employment by the local community for a trial 
year it has tentatively given approval in ad- 
vance. While, in theory, the State should re- 
tain the right to object, for good reasons, to the 
initial employment of a certificated teacher in 
a specific school, in practice it would seldom if 
ever do so. 

Later in this Report (see page — ) a descrip- 
tion is given of the kind of training in service 
which teachers in state-aided industrial and 
trade schools should be required to take begin- 
ning with their entrance into the service. At 
the close of the first year's service the question 
of the renewal of the initial license by the State 
authorities should be dependent upon the two 
questions of the kind of record which the holder 
had made as a teacher, his growth as a teacher 
in the work and his grasp of the teaching of 
his subject and the larger problems of the 
school. In forming a final judgment on his 
case the State officer should again have reduced 
to the form of credentials all necessary evidence 
bearing on these points. These credentials 
should consist among other things of the fol- 
lowing : — 

(1) Written opinion and recommendations of 
local authorities covering his record as a 
teacher and as a student in the trainihg 
class. 

(2) Reports on his fitness by State agents in- 
specting as a part of their duties the work 
of the school. 

(3) Report and recommendation of the trav- 
eling state or other instructor or instruc- 
tors familiar with his record in the train- 
ing class. 
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(4) A written report by the candidate himself, 

giving information on such things as the 

following : readings, outside study, contacts 

with trade, industrial or civic matters, 
methods of handling sj)ecific problems in 
his work such as, in the case of the shop 
instructor, how he would organize the 
shop experience for his trade for first year 
boys of a day school; what lines of com- 
mercial work for first year boys are both 
feasible and educational ; in the case of the 
teacher of related subjects how can in- 
struction, bearing on specific topics, in his 
subject or subjects be best combined with 
shop work; and in the case of teachers of 
economics, what are the topics in this field 
of interest and profit to the industrial and 
trade school pupil and how can bis shop 
experience be utilized to teach them to 
the best advantage. This written report 
should be made a full and satisfactory sub- 
stitute as a credential for the customary 
written examination as it is employed in 
the case of regular teachers. It goes 
without saying, that the value of such a 
report as a credential in the case depends 
entirely upon how far, abandoning the 
traditional and formal method of question 
and answer of the usual examination, the 
requirements of the Report are so devised 
as to call for a free discussion on topics 
calculated to bring out the candidate's 
ideas as to how to do his own work. 
This is the only method by which a writ- 
ten discussion reveals in any conclusive 
way a teacher's growth and grasp of his 
problems. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that, in 
the case of teachers doing satisfactory 
work in their first year, the acts of re- 
certification by the State, re-employment 
by the local community, and re-approval 
by the State in advance of such re-em- 
ployment, involve such a joint and mutual 
responsibility, are all based to such an ex- 
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tent upon the record of the teacher in the 

local service and are so intimately related, 

as to require, at every step in the consid- 
eration of the case, close and friendly 
conference and cooperation between state 
and local authorities. This joint responsi- 
bility of state and local authorities should 
be carried on in such a spirit of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness as to make the three 
acts of re-certification — re-employment 
and approval in advance of re-employ- 
ment, essentially one. 

To a very large extent the state, in dis- 
charging its duty in the matter, must give 
large weight to the information and rec- 
ommendation both by intimate conference 
and by credentials supplied by the local 
authorities, particularly by the principal 
or director of the school; and the local 
authorities in turn, must recognize the re- 
sponsibility of the state, profit by its ef- 
forts, and discharge this responsibility for 
the selection of teachers through frank 
discussion of the merits of the candidate 
and the advisability of re-employing him. 
It goes without saying, that certification 
after any given year's work in any given 
state-aided school would necessarily, as in 
the case of the first Hcense, carry with it 
the right to serve in another state-aided 
school for at least one year should a 
teacher be transferred to another position. 
Renewals of the certificate or license 
should be annually, for the first five years. 
This would insure frequent scrutiny of 
the work of the teacher for a period of 
sufficient length to determine both for his 
own good and that of the service whether 
he should remain in it. At the close of 
these first five years of probation, renew- 
als of the certificate might well be made 
for a longer period, let us say for five 
years, the growth of the candidate and 
his fitness for re-certification being deter- 
mined in each instance by the same gen- 
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eral methods already recommended for 
use in connection with his previous certifi- 
cation. 

Your Committee recognizes that the most 
successful use of the scheme for selecting 
teachers just described requires to a de- 
gree not always encountered on the part 
of the state authorities, large administra- 
tive discretion and authority conferred by 
statute, and wisdom and courage in its 
exercise; and on the part of the local au- 
thorities, a keen 'sense of responsibility 
and a readiness and fearlessness in coop- 
erating with the state in selecting, retain- 
ing, and discharging teachers. Neverthe- 
less we are strongly of the opinion that 
this method or some other founded on the 
same general principles rather than the 
traditional method of the written exam- 
ination, is absolutely necessary, whatever 
maybe the temporary state and local con- 
ditions at any given time, in order to in- 
sure good teachers for state-aided schools. 
Your Committee therefore recommends 
that in every state where a system of 
state-aided trade and industrial schools is 
established by statute, such legislation be 
passed as may be necessary in order to 
make the certification of the teachers of 
such schools a matter separate and apart 
from the certification of regular teachers, 
to be administered by the state board of 
control for such schools with full power 
to use whatever devices and agencies it 
may, in the discharge of its responsibility, 
find necessary. Your Committee believes 
that every consideration requires that the 
same state board of control which passes 
upon the work of the state-aided schools 
as a condition for reimbursement should 
always be the same body which has charge 
of the licensing of the teachers for such 
schools. Otherwise, we should have, as 
we now have in certain states, a condition 
where one state board chooses the teach- 
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ers for the schools for the efficiency of 
whose work another state board is held 
responsible by law. 

In all future legislation!, where a state 
passes for the first time, a statute creating 
a system of state-aided industrial and 
trade schools, this statute should specifi- 
cally exempt the teachers thereof from 
the operation of all previous legislation 
relating to the certification of regular 
school teachers and should confer upon 
the state board of control which will usu- 
ally be the State Board of Education full 
power to deal with the question. It may 
be possible in some instances, where states 
have previously legislated for state-aided 
industrial and trade schools and have not 
in the legislation made provision for the 
separate certification of their teachers, as 
none of the states save Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin has done, to secure the same 
end by the use of the discretionary power 
to grant special certificates to teachers 
which in some of these states the State 
Board of Education already possesses as 
the result of previous laws. 

Your Committee believes that, in all such 
instances and certainly when the necessary 
separation cannot be otherwise secured, 
states should at the earliest possible mo- 
ment amend the present statute relating to 
these schools so as to insure a separate 
system of certification under the proper 
board for the instructors of industrial 
and trade schools receiving state grants. 
In conclusion, your Committee believes 
that while this Report has dealt only with 
the certification of teachers for state- 
aided schools, the principles and methods 
proposed would, on the whole, serve as 
well for private schools and public 
schools fitting for the same vocations, as 
those herein discussed but not receiving 
state aid. While we have been concerned 
for the purposes of this Report only with 
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teachers of industrial and trade educa- 
tion, the procedure recommended for 
their certification would, on the whole 
serve as well for other kinds of vocational 
education, such as .commercial education 
or agricultural education. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

Reasons For The 

I. Immediate need of training teachers for industrial and 
trade schools: 

1. Rapid growth of the movement for industrial education 

2. Rapid establishment of state-aided systems of industrial 
schools 

3. Imminence of national grants for the work 

4. Absence of experiments to find out how to get and to 
train teachers properly 

5. Present efforts of schools to meet the problem, not as a 
whole either well-directed or promising 



PRESENT METHODS OF TRAINING INDUS- 
TRIAL AND TRADE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

The efficiency of these will be measured in this Report from 
the standpoint of the equipment and the qualification which such 
teachers should have for the work and which have been pre- 
viously discussed and will not be here repeated. Teachers in 
such schools are classified in this Report, as has already been 
explained, as of two kinds — vocational and non-vocational. 

1. Present methods of training the vocational teacher. 
Vocational teachers for industrial and trade schools 
are, as has already been pointed out, considered by this 
Report as shop instructors and teachers of related sub- 
jects. 

a. Present methods of training the shop instructor. 
Three agencies have been discussed as possibilities : 
— (1) the industry: supplying men directly from 
the trade; (2) technical institutions; (3) prepara- 
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tory schools for teachers; (4) a combination of 
two or more of the above. 

( 1 ) The Industry as a means. It can be accepted 
that the industry may furnish an adequate 
amount of trade training. It can also be 
made to furnish by careful selection men of 
native teaching ability and some technical 
equipment, but is uncertain as a source of 
supply, both in terms of quantity and quality, 
and is therefore not to be relied upon. These 
men are also of course entirely without 
teaching experience of the kind hitherto de- 
scribed. 

(2) Technical institutions. The technical school 
is a vocational school training men for voca- 
tions entirely different from the vocation of 
a shop instructor in an industrial school, or 
any other school. It does not aim to give 
either trade training on the one side or profes- 
sional training for teachers on the other. 
These technical schools do not as a rule deal 
with men bringing trade experience at en- 
trance. 

Entrance requirements prevent. The invest- 
ment of time and money lies beyond the re- 
sources of the ordinary mechanic. The course 
represents an investment of several thousand 
dollars in cost and loss of wage while a stu- 
dent. Graduates represent a highly selected 
class, who do not have to and cannot afford 
to take employment as teachers of shop work. 
They market their assets in a better place ; are 
too valuable to society to use their ability and 
equipment thus. It is utterly out of the ques- 
tion to look to the technical schools as a gen- 
eral source of supply of shop instructors, a 
conclusion with which the authorities of 
these schools heartily agree. 

On the other hand, the exceptional man who 
may enter the technical school with previous 
shop experience unquestionably furnishes 
most excellent material for shop instructors; 
and it is to be hoped that the numbers of such 
men will increase. 
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(3) Preparatory Schools for Teachers of College 
Grade like Cornell, State Universities, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, etc., 
where departments of education are asso- 
ciated with engineering departments, cannot 
give trade training to the student which is 
essential. 

While institutions of this kind could probably 
by adaptation give the necessary training in 
teaching to trade-trained people, your Com- 
mittee believes that, even if the entrance re- 
quirements should make their work available 
for the trade-worker, economic reasons would 
make it difficult for any but a very few de- 
sirable people to avail themselves of it. 

(4) Preparatory Schools of less than College 
Grade, such as State Normal Schools — com- 
mon to all States. Any institution which 
represents the final stage of a continuous ed- 
ucational process, beginning at childhood can- 
not, experience shows, draw to any great ex- 
tent upon the wage-earners of any kind for 
its students. Such schools cannot get trade- 
trained men. Nor can they give the proper 
trade training in the school. Normal schools 
are not organized as a rule to give actual shop 
experience, but rather manual training prep- 
aration. If they were so organized as to give 
manipulative skill in all the processes of the 
trade, thej^ would not give it to those expect- 
ing to use it for wage-earning, but rather as 
one of a number of teaching assets. It is not 
practical for such schools to give the novice 
progressive experience under actual trade 
experience. 

It is the belief of the Committee that no per- 
son can well train students for efficiently 
meeting experiences, which he has never un- 
dergone himself. The Normal or other 
teachers' preparatory school cannot give the 
student the kind of shop experience which its 
teachers too often have never had themselves. 
Furthermore the time available is usually too 
short. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that no one of 
the present sources of shop teachers, consid- 
ered alone, can be regarded as altogether 
satisfactory or capable of furnishing any 
large number of thoroughly efficient persons. 
There is however the possibility of supple- 
menting trade experience with special techni- 
cal or normal training. Many of the most 
efficient shop teachers in the field today have 
in some such way obtained the preparation for 
their work. 

b. Present methods of training the teacher of related 
subjects. 

(1) The Industry as a means. This insures a 
man with the trade knowledge. Disadvan- 
tages of the plan-. Usually lacks adequate 
technical knowledge and does not know how 
to teach. Advantages of the plan: Probably 
on the whole, the best man obtainable, par- 
ticularly when he has acquired, through pre- 
vious schooling or correspondence school 
work, or otherwise, the necessary technical 
knowledge. 

(2) The Technical School as a means for supply- 
ing men who have had a continuous school 
career without commercial employment. Dis- 
advantages: Has little practical contact with 
the trade. His contacts with the school shop 
are not adequate because school shop is 
not run on a commercial basis. Overtrained 
on technical side. Lacks knowledge of how 
to teach. 

Where technical school training is supple- 
mented by practical experience the result is 
often most excellent. The difficulty is that 
the best men of this type are apt to be too 
high priced. 

(3) The Teaching Preparatory School as a means. 
Such agencies are meant here as the State 
Normal Schools and educational departments 
of the State Universities. 

Disadvantages of the plan: Technical knowl- 
edge adequate in extent but not of the right 
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character in that it is formal organized knowl- 
edge without any application to any practical 
field, whereas the technical knowledge re- 
quired for use in the industrial school must 
be taught with constant reference to its prac- 
tical use in the trade. 

Absence usually of school shops. Deprives 
the student of the opportunity enjoyed by the 
technical college student of making at least 
some application of his knowledge. Student 
has no contact with actual trade work. 

The pedagogy taught thus far has been the 
pedagogy of regular public school work and 
has but little application to industrial school 
problems. 

(4) The Intermediate Technical School as a 
means using institutes like Pratt Institute, 
Lewis Institute and Wentworth Institute, 
promises to be a more satisfactory source of 
supply than the technical college. Owing to 
the fact that a very large percent, of the stu- 
dents in the intermediate technical school, 
have had experience in the trades before en- 
trance and also to the fact that the work of 
this type of school is more practical in char- 
acter, it promises a more satisfactory source 
of supply than the technical college. The 
chief lack of the training in such an institu- 
tion is the absence of courses in the teaching 
art. 

2. Present methods of training the non-vocational teacher. 

a. The Normal School as a means. Probably the 
largest source of supply for the non-vocational 
teacher in the industrial and trade school. 

Disadvantages'. Open to same objection so far as 
pedagogical training and contact with industry is 
concerned, as the technical school. The adapta- 
tions which the Normal School must make in order 
to properly prepare the academic teacher are dis- 
cussed later. 

b. The College as a means. This does not promise 
to be a good source of supply for academic teach- 
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ers, because the college graduate is overtrained in 
the subjects which he is to teach on a very ele- 
mentary basis in the industrial and trade school. 
He lacks sympathetic contact with industry and 
opportunity to acquire it and lack of economic and 
social viewpoint. 

Usually, save where departments of education have 
been set up in a few colleges, he has not been 
trained to teach. The teaching preparation given 
in educational departments fits for service in reg- 
ular high schools and does not, for reasons treated 
elsewhere in this Report, adequately prepare for 
teaching in industrial and trade schools. 
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SOME SCHEMES OF TRAINING FOR INDUST- 
RIAL AND TRADE SCHOOL TEACHERS 

All these may be regarded as of two general types: Schemes 
for the training of teachers before entering service and Schemes 
for the training of teachers in service. 

I. Schemes for the training of teachers before entering the 
service. 

A. Training schemes for the shop instructor 

1. The all-day school, of any kind claiming all his 
working time for instruction, will reach but limited 
numbers of persons of the proper experience, be- 
cause economic reasons make it impossible to fore- 
go wage-earning for a period of a year or so to get 
the training. The wages of the teacher are usually 
little or no larger than those of the shop-man. If 
a man is successful in the shop he will not make the 
sacrifice to get training when the best it offers is an 
income no larger than his present one ; and the non- 
material rewards of the teaching profession do not 
yet appeal to him strongly enough to induce him to 
make such a sacrifice, even if he were financially 
able. 

2. The scholarship plan in the all-day schools subsidiz- 
ing the trade- worker at the expense of the State, 
while he is getting his training requires a sufficient 
subvention to partially support the worker. Less 
than $500 per year would not be effective. Ordi- 
nary college and normal school stipends of $100 to 
$150 would not avail. 

a. Scheme would be very expensive per capita — 
making normal training total on the average 
from $700 to $1,000 per year. 

b. Scheme would be so expensive to the State as 
to make it impossible to prepare more than a 
very limited number of them. 
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tj. Even this stipend would attract only a small 
number of successful workers. 

d. A scholarship plan would require a competitive 
system of selection in order to be fairly admin- 
istered. 

e. The plan however has the following merits: It 
commands individual time and attention and 
energy; gives more efficient training because 
the pupil comes to school with wide basis of 
trade experience. Element of fatigue not factor 
as in part-time and evening schools. 

f . Plan recommended as having the possibilities of 
a fruitful experiment in securing desirable, and 
thoroughly trained teachers. Committee be- 
lieves that the handicaps and difficulties to be 
met are such that we can hardly expect the plan 
so very desirable to be widely used. 

3. The State Industrial and Normal School Plan. 
One of the most helpful things any State could do 
in order to get good schools and good teachers 
would be to establish at some large industrial cen- 
ter a combination model industrial and normal 
school. The industrial school should be organized 
on the unit trade basis and therefore consist, as has 
already been pointed out, of a series of schools fit- 
ting for some one trade or occupation. These trades 
might well consist both of those for which local 
schools had been or were being established and, so 
as to learn how to deal with them in advance of 
local effort, of those trades or occupations for 
which industrial education had not yet been pro- 
vided through the schools, but which are teachable 
or desirable to attempt to teach. In connection with 
such an industrial school, a normal or training 
school should be operated which could utilize the 
industrial school as a part of its facilities to give 
opportunity for observations, practice teaching and 
study, under the best conditions. The advantages 
of such a plan are obvious : 

a. The whole tendency of the industrial or trade 
schools is to take their model from the regular 
schools. While there are, admittedly, some 
things in regular school organization and prac- 
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tice of value to the industrial school, there are 
undoubtedly many things, which because of the 
great difference in aims and problems, the in- 
dustrial school cannot adopt and from which 
they must be led away. This can best be ac- 
complished by the establishment of a model 
school free to work out its task and able to 
command the best expert service and state-wide 
suggestion and criticism. 

b. If it be argued that such a scheme means prac- 
tically the creation of a new teachers' training 
school, or a special use of one or more of the 
existing schools in States already liberally pro- 
vided with normal schools, and a considerable 
expenditure of money by the State, the answer 
is that the needs and rights of the wage-worker 
entitle him to the same effort on the part of the 
State to give him, in a proper way, the educa- 
tion he should have as has been given to other 
classes. 

4. The evening school taking men with trade experi- 
ence and training them in evening classes for ad- 
vantageous entrance to industrial and trade schools. 
Design is to reach promising candidates among 
workers and give them teaching equipment while 
they are making a living. School must be located 
where skilled workers are abundant and, wherever 
possible, close to the homes of the workers and 
places of work. Influence of all-day employment 
may to some extent counteract the influence of 
evening school instruction. 

Disadvantages of the plan : Absence of opportunity 
for observation and practice teaching of boys in all- 
day or part-time industrial or trade schools. The 
limited number of hours per week and per year 
available for the training. (Ex.: 6 hrs per week — 
24 per month — 168 for 7 mos., equivalent to 17 days 
of 10 hrs., or 34 days of 5 hrs., each one month per 
year.) 

Advantages of the plan : Student suffers no loss of 
wage. Sacrifice of time and energy necessary to 
attend such a class, constitutes in itself an effective 
method of selecting promising men for training. It 
gives a large source of supply from which to choose 
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students. Low cost to the State of work. Can be 
carried on in large industrial centers without a 
supporting normal school plant. 
Evening classes for the preparation of trade-work- 
ers to be shop instructors are now being carried on 
as experiments in the following places: — 

Boston Public Evening Industrial Schools 

Albany State Normal School 

Buffalo State Normal School 

New York City Pratt Institute 

Milwaukee . . Extension Course, Univ. of Wisconsin 

5. Conclusion: While your Committee believes that all 
the above schemes for the training of shop instruc- 
tors are worthy of careful consideration and experi- 
ment, we are of the belief that the evening training 
class for trade workers is the one plan which prom- 
ises most immediate relief and the possibility of 
reaching and training a large supply of trade work- 
ers to meet present and future demands. 

B. Training Schemes for the Teacher of related subjects. 
The teacher of related subjects as has already been 
pointed out, has for his duty that of teaching the sub- 
jects, such as shop arithmetic and shop drawing in such 
a practical way as to extend the trade efficiency of the 
student. 

Your Committee believes for reasons already given, that 
the best equipped person for this service is either the 
shop instructor or some other man who has, added to 
successful trade experience, an adequate knowledge of 
his special related subject. Recognizing, however, that 
it is likely a good many teachers with little or no shop 
experience of a thorough-going or productive character 
may be employed by some schools for such work, it 
becomes necessary to consider schemes for training 
them under two heads: Schemes for training the trade 
worker, and Schemes for training others than trade 
workers to be teachers of related subjects. 

1. Schemes for training the trade worker to he a 
Teacher of Related Subjects: 

a. The industry as a means, providing the man 
with trade knowledge. Disadvantages of the 
plan: Usually lacks adequate technical knowl- 
edge and does not know how to teach. Advan- 



tages : probably on the whole the very best man 
you can get, provided he has in some way, 
through previous schooling or correspondence 
school work the necessary technical preparation. 
Must usually be secured through evening class 
training as hereafter discussed. 

b. The semi-technical school like Wentworth In- 
stitute, Ohio Mechanics' Institute, Lewis or 
Pratt Institute, offering in day classes the op- 
portunity for skilled workmen to get special 
preparation to teach related subjects. This 
might well be a two-year course based on 
grammar school graduation or its equivalent 
and open only to a very carefully selected group 
of men. 

Advantages of the plan: Provides on the whole 
the best type of technical teacher for the indus- 
trial schools. Has all the advantages of the all- 
day school for the trade instructor previously 
described. Keeps the prospective technical 
teacher in contact with the trade atmosphere 
and the practical point of view on account of 
the presence of other trade workers and the 
facilities of well-equipped shops in an all-day 
school. 

Disadvantages of the plan : Difficult to get 
many men to take work because they must give 
entire time away from employment. Technical 
instruction in such a school is usually intended 
to fit for higher technical leadership in the trade 
such as that of machine design ; and is not 
broad enough to meet the requirements of the 
person who is to train trade workers. The plan 
calls for a selected and exceptional tradesman 
who has kept alive his student interest. 

Unfortunately these schools at present offer no 
training in the art of teaching. The dominant 
purpose of these secondary technical schools is 
not to train teachers. It would therefore be 
difficult to induce many of these institutions to 
provide for these men with separate classes and 
new courses of instruction adapted to their 
needs. The Committee is of the opiYiion that 
one of the most valuable services to industrial 
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education these institutions can render is to 
undertake training experiments of the kind just 
described. 

c. All-day Preparatory schools for teachers. Al- 
ready in existence; training regular teachers. 
A two-year course based on elementary school 
graduation. Give the trade worker technical 
ability and training in the teaching art. 
Advantages: Utilizes existing school machinery. 
Places burden of the training largely on the 
State. All the advantages peculiar to all-day 
school training pointed out previously with re- 
spect to the trade instructor. 

Disadvantages : Not possible to get the men with 
proper experience for economic reasons. Calls 
for exceptional men. Danger of becoming a 
stereotyped scheme. Handicapped by tradi- 
tions. Teaching technique not that which must 
be developed for the teacher in industrial and 
trade schools. (This is discussed at another 
point.) Absence of shop and equipment, and 
trade or technical atmosphere, makes it diffi- 
cult to adapt teaching of technical work to the 
practical needs of the trade. Instructors com- 
monly have no contact with industry. 

d. The scholarship and part-time dezHces. The 
same discussion of the use of the special voca- 
tional scholarship for the normal school and 
part-time schemes for the trade instructor pre- 
viously given holds good for the technical 
teacher. Here again the employer's cooperation 
is essential. 

e. The Evening training class. Limited time prob- 
ably makes it impossible to give in 150 hours 
per year, both technical instruction and knowl- 
edge of the teaching art. Best to accept for 
this purpose only those having both trade ex- 
perience and technical knowledge, using class to 
prepare on teaching side. The same class could 
deal with ordinary shop-worker and better 
equipped man, the former becoming in the 
schools a shop instructor, the latter a shop re- 
lator as well. 

f. Conclusion: Your Committee believes that the 
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day training class of the secondary technical 
institute and the evening training class in indus- 
trial centers are the best ways to make teachers 
of related subjects out of practical mechanics; 
that the first is the best, but that for the present 
at least, we must rely largely on the second. 

2. Plans for training others than trade workers to be 
teachers of related technical studies, 

a. Your Committee believes that, although the in- 
struction in technical subjects related to a given 
trade can best be given only by a teacher who 
has had adequate experience in the trade, it 
recognizes that for some time to come, at least, 
many instructors, without the trade equipment 
of the successful mechanic will be required to 
cover some, if not all the trades offered by the 
schools in which they teach, and if this be the 
case, the recommendation is made that the min- 
imum practical requirement of such teacher 
must be an intelligent insight into and concrete 
appreciation of the processes, problems and use 
therein of the subject matter which he teaches. 

b. The large problem with these men is to give 
them in addition to their technical preparation, 
this intelligent insight into the trades with which 
they must deal and the discussion of their 
training will be conducted from that stand- 
point. It is assumed that they should have 
much the same kind of training in the art of 
teaching as shop and academic instructors. 

c. Schemes for getting industrial contact training, 

(1) The trade school, like Pratt Institute, etc. 
Students would have considerable famil- 
iarity with the trades they had met in the 
school and adequate technical preparation. 
This would in many cases be supplemented 
by actual trade experience for a brief pe- 
riod at least before employment as a 
teacher by the industrial or trade school. 

Disadvantages: Lack material. Students 
lack the teacher's training. Students have 
not had a chance to get their knowledge 
and experience organized. Plan is not to 
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depended upon as a large source of supply. 
Graduates relatively few. Most of them 
drawn off for very successful careers in 
the industries. 

Advantages: The fact that their own 
school training is so recent as to be fresh 
and vivid and is on the whole of the kind 
that they will be expected to give others, 
makes this plan an especially promising 
one. 

Two things such schools must face if they 
feel any responsibility for helping in this 
matter: first, a recognition of the need of 
this type of service by their graduates; 
and second, to take steps to discover good 
teaching material among their students 
and to give them in addition to their reg- 
ular work, special courses designed to fit 
them for subsequent teaching. 

(2) The Technical school and Secondary tech- 
nical school such as Wentworth, Lewis and 
Pratt Institutes; the technical colleges 
such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and the scientific schools of 
colleges such as Sheffield of Yale and 
Sibley of Cornell. 

Students in these schools get during at 
least one year, some familiarity with some 
of the processes from a few manufactur- 
ing trades, like machinist, electrician, pat- 
tern-maker. This is not adequate as prep- 
aration for technical teacher because of its 
technical rather than industrial character 
and is limited to a very few industries. 
It should be supplemented by trade con- 
tact with at least a small number of varied 
skilled industries themselves. 

Methods of getting adequate trade con- 
tacts for students of technical schools. 
While in school employment for the stu- 
dent in the trade or industries during va- 
cation or during leave of absence to get 
this experience for which credit should be 
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given. The school year might be reduced 
in length or number of hours of required 
work to give opportunity for outside em- 
ployment in some such way as engineering 
schools do for prospective engineers. 

After finishing the school and before em- 
ployment as a teacher the school might 
withhold a teacher's training certificate 
until he presented satisfactory evidence 
that he had completed such requirements 
as to employment as the school had pre- 
sented as a necessary part of his teaching 
equipment. 

Since it wiH, in many cases, be very diffi- 
cult for the student without the help of 
the technical school to get the kind of 
variety of employment he needs to meet 
its requirements and fit himself properly, 
the institution should in some systematic 
way place him advantageously in the nec- 
essary industry or industrial, and this 
whether his employment be before or af- 
ter the close of his period of schooling. 
Conclusion: Undoubtedly the large oppor- 
tunity for service to the cause of practi- 
cal education and industrial efficiency, 
which the training of their students in a 
proper way for service as teachers of re- 
lated subjects in industrial schools pre- 
sents, should attract the cooperation of 
technical schools. There are many who 
believe that a peculiar responsibility to the 
public in the matter rests upon those in- 
stitutions, like the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges, which are supported 
in whole or part by public moneys. Where 
such training is undertaken, a new voca- 
tion for technical students would be af- 
forded which they would be able to fol- 
low successfully only in proportion as op- 
portunities were offered by the school for 
more extensive and practical shop train- 
ing, organized field employment in the in- 
dustries and preparation for teaching in- 
dustrial education as a profession. Your 
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Committee questions whether under the 
present circumstances we can look to the 
technical schools as a promising source of 
supply for teachers of related subjects in 
industrial and trade schools. 

C. Schemes for training the non-vocational teachers — (such 
as those giving instruction in English, Civics, Econom- 
ics, Industrial History, or general Mathematics.) 

1. The regular public schools as a source of supply: 
Employment of successful public school teachers 
who show special and promising qualifications for 
teaching in industrial and trade schools, such as are 
pointed out later in a discussion of teachers for 
part-time continuation schools. (See p. 81 ) 

Advantages of the plan: Such a teacher would 
bring to the work a practical knowledge of the me- 
chanics of the teaching art and successful experi- 
ence in dealing with boys. Opportunity would be 
afforded to observe character and quality of teach- 
er's work in regular schools before employment. 
Disadvantages: Desirable men in regular schools to 
whom the opportunity to do class room teaching in 
the industrial school would be attractive are very 
few and the demand for them in regular schools 
increasingly large. Only the comparatively young 
man who had kept himself keenly alive to the af- 
fairs — the social economic and educational move- 
ments, of his day, and preserved his adaptability 
would be desirable for the new service. For the 
others, much of their public school experience 
would be a handicap rather than an asset. With 
careful selection of men as in the case of instruc- 
tors for part-time continuation schools, some good 
material could be secured in this way, but your 
Committee does not regard this as being a source of 
supply upon which to rely. 

2. The College does not promise to be a good source 
of supply for academic teachers, because: the col- 
lege graduate is overtrained in the subjects which 
he is to teach on a very elementary basis in the in- 
dustrial and trade school. He lacks sympathetic 
contact with industry and opportunity to acquire it. 
Usually, save where departments of education have 

been set up in a few colleges, he has not been 

• 
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trained to teach. The teaching preparation given in 
educational departments, fits for service in regular 
high schools and does not for reasons treated else- 
where in this Report, adequately prepare for teach- 
ing in industrial and trade schools. 

3. The Normal School plan, utilizing the state normal 
schools to give preliminary or introductory prepar- 
ation for non-vocational teachers in industrial and 
trade schools. This will probably be our largest 
source of supply. Its advantages lie in the use of 
the plants and facilities of the regular normal 
schools, which the States have provided for so ex- 
tensively and so generously, and the opportunity 
which such schools would have to select from a 
great number and variety of prespective teachers 
those best adapted to the work of teaching non- 
vocational subjects in industrial and trade schools. 

4. Conclusion: Your Committee believes the furnish- 
ing of the non-vocational teachers to be the peculiar 
field of service of the normal and other regular 
teacher preparatory schools, but believes that, in 
ways hereafter discussed, such schools, in order to 
meet this opportunity and responsibility, must re- 
gard the preparation of such teachers as a special 
task only to be dealt with successfully by schemes 
requiring either entirely special and separate courses 
or pronounced adaptations in many respects of pres- 
ent courses for regular teachers. 

II. Schemes for the training of teachers after entering the 
service. Thus far we have described schemes for preparing 
teachers to a greater or less degree to enter the service. This 
preparation at the best cannot be regarded as complete and final 
course designed to turn out a finished product. Such preparation 
has fitted him for admission to the teaching service and prepared 
him to profit by the after training which should come during his 
employment. 

Whether at entrance the teacher in an industrial or trade 
school brings meagre or large preparation and equipment for his 
work, your Committee believes that both the immediate difficul- 
ties of the work and the need of growth to meet its larger and 
constantly increasing demands, make it necessary that he should 
in some way get additional training in the course of his employ- 
ment. 
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1. The apprentice-teacher plan : Scheme whereby a man who 
has already had experience in the trade but no experi- 
ence teaching is placed in the school as an assistant to 
the shop instructor and learns how to teach while so 
employed. He is paid a nominal salary sufficient to 
support him during this apprenticeship stage. Perhaps 
$500-$600. 

Advantages of the plan : School has opportunity to test 
worth of prospective teacher in actual service and be- 
fore any permanent employment. Enables a school to 
equip itself with suitable teachers entirely independent 
of other agencies. Gives pupil-teacher unusually wide 
and good opportunity to do practice teaching as com- 
pared with other schemes. Gives chance to place teach- 
ing responsibility upon him in proportion as he shows 
himself able to meet it. 

The apprentice-teacher plan has been tried out success- 
fully in several of the Massachusetts Industrial Schools. 
Excellent as this plan may be made to be, it must be 
admitted that its value in any given case depends upon 
the ability and willingness of the shop-instructor to aid 
his teaching apprentice and upon the thoroughness of 
the supplementary training provisions offered by the 
school. 

2. The Summer or Winter Institutes and Conferences. 
Training school for the after-training of teachers dur- 
ing vacation periods. These institutes like other teach- 
ers* institutes, will, of course, be successful in propor- 
tion as they are wisely planned and conducted. Such a 
gathering was held for the teachers of the Massachu- 
setts State-aided schools at Hyannis last Summer, and 
for the teachers of the Wisconsin Compulsory Contin- 
uation Schools at Madison, during November. 

3. Training by the school staff plan; whereby the instruc- 
tors of the school meet together at frequent or stated 
intervals under the leadership of the director of the 
school for systematic study and round-table discussion 
of their experiences and problems and the larger aspects 
of their work. Admittedly, little if any of this kind of 
work is being done in the schools. Absolutely necessary 
in order to get efficient work in the schools and secure 
the growth of teachers in the service. Committee urges 
that this plan be insisted upon from the outset in every 
school. 
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Reasons for failure to use this plan : There has been a 
general lack of appreciation of the importance of this 
kind of work. The pressure of work upon the principal 
or director due to a great variety of new and complex 
problems, together with long sessions and the additional 
burden of the evening work sometimes placed upon him, 
has left him as well as his teachers little time for such 
effort. 

This plan to be successful requires a keen appreciation 
on the part of the executive and his staff of its value to 
the work of the school and the growth of the teacher. 
The ability to think out and organize the material for 
such conferences. Power of leadership necessary in 
conducting successfully study classes and round-table 
conferences. 

4. The traveling supervisor plan. In this scheme the in- 
structor experienced in the work of teaching and of ad- 
ministration of the industrial or trade schools, is em- 
ployed by the State to go from school to school and give 
instruction to teachers on methods of teaching and the 
problems of the work. No such plan is now in use for 
industrial schools. Something akin to what is here pro- 
posed is in use in some States where trade institute in- 
structors are permanently employed and directed in 
their work by the office of the State Superintendent. 

Advantages of the plan: Offers a method of reaching 
all the teachers in service in the schools of the State 
through the systematic visits and organized work of a 
permanent training teacher who brings to bear upon lo- 
cal problems the experience gained through his observa- 
tions and contacts with all the schools. Makes possible 
a minimum standardization of methods of giving in- 
struction. 

5. Conclusion: Your Committee believes that all the de- 
vices here outlined are worth trying out by every State 
system of industrial schools. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE AS 

TO APPROVED SCHEMES FOR TRAINING 

TEACHERS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 

TRADE SCHOOLS 

I. After a consideration of all the foregoing concerning 
present and proposed schemes for the preparation of vocational 
and non-vocational teachers in these schools, your Committee is 
of the opinion that an efficient scheme for furnishing teachers 
will have to include the following steps. 

A. A general experience and equipment of a suitable char- 
acter such as in the case of the trade instructor; mas- 
tery of the craft; fn the case of the teacher of related 
subjects : knowledge of the craft and adequate academic 
training; in the case of the teacher of general or non- 
vocational subjects: adequate academic training and 
contacts with life. 

B. An introductory class for the training of industrial and 
trade school teachers of a kind which will perform these 
two functions: 

1. To select from a large number of persons having a 
suitable general experience and equipment, those 
persons who desire to teach and can show promise 
of ability to "make good.'' 

2. In such a course, meagre as it is, such persons can 
be given training which will help them to get started 
right in such things as point of view and funda- 
mental underlying principles of teaching as applied 
to their line. 

3. The character and conditions of this introductory or 
preliminary course would be determined by such 
things as: (a) should be given under conditions 
which will reach a large group of people — rvalue of 
this is a selective agency ; (b) should be easily ac- 
cessible in terms of time, place, economic conditions, 
of experience, etc., to largest possible group of peo- 
ple who are otherwise best qualified. 
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C. A probationary period in a school involving (1) prac- 
tice teaching under the direction of a responsible teacher, 
and (2) advanced normal instruction through such agen- 
cies as institutes, conferences, traveling instructors, ad- 
vanced evening courses and normal courses conducted in 
the school itself. 

II. Your Committee believes that in the case of the shop 
instructor the plan which will bring the best results at the pres- 
ent time will be : 

A. Evening class training giving these men preliminary 
preparation for advantageous entrance to the teaching 
service in industrial and trade schools. 

B. The careful selection of desirable men with adequate 
trade experience gained under commercial conditions in 
industry. 

C. A probationary service as assistant or pupil teachers, in 
order to prove their fitness, accompanied by 

D. Such further professional training as might be given 
through devices requiring them to keep in touch with 
their trades ; apprenticeship in a teaching position unde" 
a competent head teacher; and training classes within 
the school directed by the principal or other leader, and 
organized, supervised and to a considerable extent con- 
ducted by a traveling instructor employed by the State. 

III. Your Committee believes that the best shop teachers of 
related subjects will be those who bring an equipment of actual 
trade experience to the work and that every effort should be 
made through evening school and through day and part-time 
classes in institutions like the secondary technical school to at- 
tract the skilled mechanic to training classes fitting them in a 
preliminary way to teach related shop-subjects. Where other 
than trade workers are employed for this purpose in industrial 
and trade schools, they should acquire previously either through 
the organized help of the technical school or otherwise the in- 
dustrial and trade contacts which will enable them to teach their 
subjects in such a way as to meet the vocational needs of the 
worker in the trade or trades taught by the school. Technical 
schools undertaking to provide men to teach as teachers of re- 
lated subjects should also give in a proper way, the introductory 
training as teachers for them, or see that it is given properly by 
other agencies. These teachers should have in general the same 
after-training in the service as that discussed above for shop- 
instructors. 
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IV. Your Committee believes that the non-vocational 
teacher is to come largely from the State normal schools and 
that upon such preparatory schools for teachers rests the re- 
sponsibility of providing in an organized systematic way not 
only with the classroom instruction and the field experience 
which will equip them with adequate social, economic and voca- 
tional and education contacts with industry, and with life, but 
also with a professional preparation for teaching adapted to the 
special and peculiar demands of the industrial and trade schools. 
To a large extent this means for the normal school, a separate 
department, special courses, special teachers, special methods. 
In the service itself, the non-vocational teacher should have in 
general the same probationary experience and professional 
training in and for the work as has already been described for 
shop instructors and teachers of related subjects. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE AS 

TO PROPER KIND OF TRAINING AS A 

TEACHING EQUIPMENT FOR INSTRUC- 

TIONS IN STATE-AIDED INDUS- 

TRIAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS 

I. It is of course recognized that there are other equip- 
ments, such as trade equipment, technical * equipment, general 
education, which the prospective teacher must have in addition 
to his teaching equipment and that in many instances he would 
be given much of these other equipments at the same time and 
in the same institution where he was being trained in the art 
of teaching in the industrial or trade school. But for the pur- 
poses of this discussion this Report will here confine itself to a 
consideration of the latter because these other equipments are 
on the whole well given by agencies already established, whereas 
the teaching preparation of the industrial and trade school 
teacher is today practically an unexplored field. 

II. Separate organization of the training course for indus- 
trial and trade school teachers necessary. All experience goes 
to show that the requirements and methods of industrial and 
trade education diflfer so widely from those of general education 
as to require what practically amounts to a new pedagogy ap- 
plying in very practical ways a very few simple rules of psychol- 
ogy such as interest and apperception to a new field of education 
and, therefore, to new teaching problems and conditions. This 
makes necessary a separate course of training in the art of 
teaching for prospective instructors in this new type of schools. 
This will be true wherever any institution undertakes to train 
both regular and special teachers under the same roof. 

III. The leader for the teachers' training class should be a 
man who brings to the work more than a knowledge of general 
psychology and the established teaching methods of the regular 
schools. He should have a first hand and thorough going knowl- 

•edge of the social, economic, industrial and educational problems 
of the industrial and trade school, he should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with its methods of organization and administration and 
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with its teaching practice. A fair measure of the special equip- 
ment which such a leader must have in order to successfully 
conduct such a training course for prospective teachers would 
be his ability to serve as an acceptable leader in the practical 
discussion of their problems before a training class for the 
teachers of an industrial or trade school already in service. A 
glance at the suggested contents of the course of training which 
your Committee has later recommended as indicative of the kind 
of preparation for teaching which the student qualifying for 
service in industrial and trade schools must have, will show at 
once that the requirements for the leader of the training class 
as outlined above are certainly none too great and probably en- 
tirely too meager. 

No one can successfully induct others into experience he has 
never had himself. It is obvious that only those who have them- 
selves served as teachers or directors of such schools would be 
able to measure up to this standard. The few rare leaders of 
this kind who are available for training purposes are not suffi- 
cient to meet the present need and the demand rapidly coming 
upon us. This will make it necessary to employ to a consider- 
able extent at least as such leaders, those who have added to all 
other necessary qualifications for the task, an intimate famil- 
iarity, through close contact with the practice and the problems 
of the schools for which they undertake to prepare teachers. 

Your Committee believes that wherever any training scheme 
attempts to employ as a leader a man without actual and exten- 
sive experience in the industrial and trade school, he should be 
required before undertaking the work to do the following 
things : — 

A. Acquire of course a sound academic knowledge of the 
whole question. 

B. Get a leave of absence from his present teaching duties 
of from six months to one year at least for the purpose 
of adding to his academic views, actual and intimate 
experience in the schools themselves. It is just as nec- 
essary that he should equip himself even at financial 
sacrifice if necessary to obtain the preparation he needs 
for the demands of his new teaching course as that his 
prospective pupils should give their time to the school 
with the hope of receiving valuable preparation. 

C. He should, while on the leave of absence, visit and study 
in a systematic way the best types of all the different 
kinds of industrial and trade schools and should fa- 
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miliarize himself with their practical problems and 
teaching method. 

D. Nothing would be more helpful to him and to his fu- 
ture students than for him to serve an apprenticeship 
as a student teacher in one or more schools, to actually 
give instruction to pupils, to take part in faculty meet- 
ings, teachers' conferences, the training class for teach- 
ers in service, to undertake some investigations of the 
kind a school has to make on the conduct of its work, 
to attend some meetings of advisory committees and 
administrative boards in charge of the school, in short 
to participate as an active agent in the whole round of 
the affairs of the school. 

E. Stay away from Germany and its schools until at least 
> he has learned intimately to know those of his own 

country. See America first. 

F. He should get in touch with the State office having 
charge of the work in order that he may become ac- 
quainted with the State's part in the administration of 
state-aided schools, especially in such matters as the 
certification and employment of leaders and the ap- 
proval of courses of study and methods of instruction. 

G. Travel the state in company with the state agent for 
the state-aided schools, participate with them unoffi- 
cially in the discharge of their duties, particularly in 
the inspection and supervision of the work, and in the 
establishment of new schools. 

H. Establish helpful working relations from the outside 
with every available agency such as competent princi- 
pals and teachers for example who have anything to 
contribute. 

I. Frequent Conferences about specific issues with groups 
of state officers and others actually engaged in the ad- 
ministration, of vocational education. 

Your Committee does not believe that any training 
school which is not willing to so prepare the leader of 
the class should undertake the work. Furthermore it 
is just as necessary that such a leader should after he 
enters upon the task of conducting the new training 
class keep himself constantly prepared for it by the 
same methods. 
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IV. Every experience goes to show that these industrial 
and trade schools cannot do successful work if on the one hand, 
they are controlled and administered by state and local authori- 
ties who are in a position to know best what requirements the 
teachers of such schools must meet and on the other hand, these 
teachers are prepared in introductory training courses controlled 
by those who hold entirely opposite views as to what these 
schools should be and do and therefore as to what these require- 
ments should be and how the prospective teacher should be fitted 
for them. It follows that in every state the State Board of 
Control should, either through legislation in the case of institu- 
tions training teachers supported by state grants or through its 
power to pass upon the preparation of teachers for the work by 
means of certification, in the case of all other institutions, have 
such a voice in the character of the training courses for these 
teachers as to make it certain that thev will receive before en- 
trance to service the kind of preparation which they need to 
meet the requirements of state-aided schools. 

V. Legislation should empower and equip directly the State 
Board of Control for such schools to carry on as state ventures 
any experimental or permanent scheme of training at any place 
which the Board in its discretion found advisable. Where in- 
stitutions like State normal schools and State universities or 
other institutions which receive, state grants and which are under 
boards of control separate from the state board offer courses of 
training for these teachers, legislation should provide that such 
courses be approved and supervised by the State Board of Con- 
trol which in most cases would be the State Board of Education. 
When the State Board of Control for state-aided and industrial 
and trade education has direct charge of a normal school or 
other state institution offering training courses for the teachers 
of such education, the Board should have and exercise a clearly 
defined responsibility for the supervision and approval of such 
courses. In every instance, the function of the State Board of 
Control of dealing with all training courses for these teachers 
should be discharged through its special committee and special 
department for industrial and trade schools. 

VI. Entrance requirements. Your Committee is strongly 
of the opinion that the training classes for teachers for indus- 
trial and trade schools should exercise the same care in selecting 
their students as these schools themselves give to the selection 
of their pupils who like the teachers are seeking training to meet 
the demands of a specific occupation and that only those persons 
should be admitted to these training classes who give promise 
of the qualifications necessary for successful service in such 
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schools. Justice to these prospective teachers themselves as well 
as the economic use of public moneys require that they should 
not be permitted to give their time to special preparation at pub- 
lic expense for a line of service for which it is apparent in ad- 
vance, they are not fitted. 

Where the state certification scheme considers as it should 
always consider the personal equipment of the prospective 
teacher, as hereinbefore described, only those persons should be 
admitted to the training class who possess at least the minimum 
of the personal qualifications as to health, personality, etc., which 
the state authorities are willing in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibility to accept. Due consideration should in the case of 
the longer training courses at least be given to the possibility that 
the course itself may be able to develop certain at Jeast of such 
personal qualifications as manners, and sound and economic 
viewpoint. 

Wherever the number of prospective students for the teach- 
ers' training course permits, they should necessarily be segregated 
by classes according to the subjects they are to be prepared to 
teach. Under present conditions however many of these training 
courses must undertake to train in the same class for the general 
teaching requirements of industrial and trade schools, prospective 
teachers of a number of different subjects. Every effort should 
be made to group these teachers into two classes at least — one 
for vocational subjects and one for non- vocational subjects. In 
any event, the admission of a prospective student to the training 
course involves the consideration of two questions of what sub- 
ject or subjects he wishes to teach and what equipment he brings 
to the class for the service. 

Your Committee recognizes that the training courses for 
teaching industrial and trade schools will in general be of two 
types — shorter courses like evening and part-time classes where 
the limited number of hours for instruction make it necessary 
for the class to confine its attention to the one problem of giving 
the prospective teacher a limited introductory teaching equipment 
for these schools and longer courses like those possible in all-day 
classes and longer part-time classes available where the time 
makes it possible not only to give a more extensive teaching equip- 
ment for entrance to such schools but also supplementary prep- 
aration in such*other necessary equipment as the training school 
itself, or thorough cooperative agencies might give, like technical 
knowledge, additional commercial trade experience, industrial, 
social or civic contacts. 
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It seems apparent that where the shorter training course is^ 
used, the student should bring to it in general all the other equip- 
ment previously mentioned save the teaching preparation furn- 
ished by the course itself. Where any course long or short un- 
dertakes to prepare students to meet the requirements of the 
state scheme of certification, the school certificate should be 
withheld wherever necessary until the student is able to present 
evidence that he has acquired all the qualifications which he 
should have for state certification for any industrial or trade: 
school subject or subjects. 
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V. 



WHAT TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRADE EDUCATION SHOULD 

BE TAUGHT 



I. No detailed analysis of the course of study is possible 
within the limits of this report. 

Your Committee has rather undertaken to state in broad 
terms its idea of the scope of the training which prospective 
teachers should have and to offer its points and specific sugges- 
tions as indicative of the direction it should follow. 

II. Your Committee believes that broadly speaking all 
teachers in industrial and trade schools need in addition to all 
other necessary equipment professional training along three 
lines : 

A. They need a practical working knowledge of the me- 
chanics of teaching involving for the most part an ap- 
plication of principles of teaching to the industrial 
school problems. 

B. They need actual practice in teaching the work of such 
schools day, part-time and evening, while they are being 
trained. 

C. They need an understanding of the helpful background 
of principle and theory that underlies the aims, organ- 
ization and practices of industrial and trade education 
and which is necessary as a working guide for intelli- 
gent outlook and efficient teaching. 

III. The mechanics of teaching. Practically all men who 
come from trades have had no experience whatever in teaching. 
While prospective teachers of non- vocational subjects, for ex- 
ample, who come from the regular schools have had teaching 
experience, they are unacquainted with the practice of the in- 
dustrial or trade school and need the mechanics of teaching as 
it has to do with the work of such a school, as much as the shop 
man. Practical training in the mechanics of teaching should in 
every case be given parallel with its discussion in ways herein- 
after considered. The mechanics of teaching may be treated un- 
der two general heads: The mechanics of the organization as 
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factors eflfecting the teaching practice and the mechanics of 
method which of course affects the practice. 

A. The mechanics of organization of shop and class room 
determine the conditions under which the work should 
be done. This involves many considerations, of which 
the following are merely illustrative: 



(1 



(2 



(3 



(4 



(5 



(6 



(7 
(8 



(9 



(10 



(11 



(12 



iiowing are merciy iiiusiraiive : 

Should evening trade extension classes for trade 
workers, group students by age, previous school- 
ing, or by previous trade experience? 

To what extent should the part-time trade ex- 
tension course be operated on a short unit course 
basis ? 

How far can the short unit course method be 
used in the all-day school? 

How can an all-day school best carry on a pro- 
ductive shop? 

How can commercial shop work carried on in 
the school be organized so as to give the pupil 
the best training? 

What system of cost and production records can 
be used to the best advantage and how can such 
systems be used as a source of material for the 
teaching of related studies? 

How can the shop work be organized so as to 
develop in the pupil a sense of the value of time? 

What system of permanent records for pupils 
should be used? 

How should the tool room be organized and 
managed so as to contribute to the trade training 
of the pupil? 

How shall part-time classes be organized under 
different conditions so as to best cooperate and 
correlate with the industry? 

How shall part-time classes be organized so as 
to best correlate with and therefore supplement 
the trade experience of the wage-worker? 

What is the difference as to content and method 
of work and relation of school to the industry as. 
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between part-time trade extension, the part-time 
trade preparatory and the part-time continuation 
school ? 

(13) How can the program of, the part-time class be 
made flexible enough to meet the varying needs 
of pupils coming to the same class from different 
industries ? 

(14) What should be the entrance requirements of 
pupils for industrial or trade schools, day, part- 
time, or evening so as to insure capacity to do 
the work conservation of the pupils' time to the 
best advantage, and use of the training after 
leaving school? 

(15) How shall the entrance requirements be tested? 
Examinations — credentials, actual trial in the 
work 

(16) How shall the need of evening school pupils be 
determined, and how shall the class be organized 
to meet them? 

(17) How can the advisory board be used in this 
connection ? 

(18) What are some of the causes of the high attend- 
ance mortality in the evening schools? In day 
schools? How can these be remedied? 

(19) How does the problem of organization as effect- 
ing method differ in the evening school or the 
part-time school from the day school because of 
such factors as greater maturity of the pupil, 
greater trade experience, limited time for in- 
struction. 

(20) What determines whether it is advisable to give 
instruction for a given trade ? Whether trade or 
technical instruction should be given? 

B. The mechanics of method involves the consideration for 
teachers of industrial or trade schools of many ques- 
tions of which the following are merely examples: 

( 1 ) A simple explanation of the principles of interest 
and a perception as they would be applied to the 
teaching of the specific trades with which the in- 
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structors are familiar and to the correlation of 
shop and class room instruction. 

(2) Tricks of the teaching trade such as these: 
handling classes by sections ; making programs of 
recitations; analyzing subjects to be taught; 
planning lessons in advance; value of examina- 
tions; attitude before class. 

(3) Can efficient industrial education be given on the 
basis of the formal lesson ? 

(4) How can trade instruction be given on a demon- 
stration and imitation basis ? 

(5) How far can it be done by questions and dis- 
sions ? 

(6) How far can it be done by allowing experiments 
on the students' part? 

(7) Can efficient trade instruction be given on an ex- 
ercise basis ? 

(8) Should theoretical instruction precede or follow 
practical instruction? 

(9) The merits of individual vs. group instruction. 

10) How far is it advisable to have one pupil teach 
another ? 

11) What is the difference between machine study 
and machine operation? Should both be taught, 
when, where and how? 

12) Exercises in lesson planning for the work of the 
practice school. 

13) How far can the methods of the correspondence 
school be employed in the work of the industrial 
or the trade school? 

14) What is the place or function of drill work and 
preparatory exercises? 

15) How can the question and answer method of 
instruction be utilized to the best advantage ? 

16) In teaching machine shop work when should 
jigs and fixtures be used? 
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(17) What tests can be devised for measuring within 
the school the pupils' efficiency? 

(18) What is the place of the examination as such a 
measure ? 

(19) By what methods can related instruction in shop 
subjects be given on the shop floor? 

(20) What sources besides shop jobs are there which 
can be made to supply material for instruction in 
class subjects? 

(21) How can we best manage the pupils of the in- 
industrial or trade schools? 

C. Detailed analysis of topics for use in the training class 
may be illustrated by the following treatment of several 
of them. 

(1) Topic: How to manage the pupil of an industrial 
school : 

1. How would you handle the question of 
tardiness ? 
loafing on the job? 

3. How would you settle difficulties between 
boys in the shop or school? 

4. How would you settle them between boys 
and instructors? 

5. What are the characteristic of the industrial 
school boy as to type of mentality, outside 
environment, manners and customs, temper- 
ment? 

6. How do these make your problem of man- 
aging different from that of the regular 
public school teacher? 

7. How does the peculiar aim of fitting for 
successful wage earning make the problem 
of discipline different from that of the reg- 
ular school? 

8. What are the common school methods of 
enforcing discipline, and why don't they 
work in an industrial or trade school? 

9. What are the methods which have worked 
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best in an industrial school? 

10. How do the most effective methods compare 
with shop methods? 

11. By what methods can a boy be best led to 
take care of himself in the shop ? — self con- 
trol? 

12. How can the experience of the school shop 
be made to inclucate in the boy — reliability, 
honesty, industry, loyalty? 

13. To what degree does the fact that the part- 
time student is already working at his trade 
affect the need for a high degree of tact? 

14. Would this be more or less than in the all- 
day school? 

15. How would this be affected in the case of 
part-time and continuation school by greater 
age of part-time boy; greater earning ca- 
pacity in the industry; more advanced po- 
sition; weaker parental control. 

16. Repeat questions 13, 14 and 15 for the even- 
ing school. 

17. How would the fact that attendance on 
evening courses is entirely voluntary, where- 
as in part-time courses it is largely so, and 
in all-day courses practically compulsory, 
affect these questions? 

18. What should be the relation of the school 
to the parent as affecting the management 
of the pupil? 

19. How should the relation of the teacher to 
the pupil differ from that of the teacher to 
the pupil in the high school? 

20. Should it be that of a fellow workman? 

21. What are some of the questions that arise 
in connection with work out of school hours 
and how should they be treated? 

(2) Topic: How to carry on a productive shop: 

1. Why do you want a productive shop. Why 
not train the pupil on exercises? 
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2. How are you going to get suitable produc- 
tive work? 

3. How are you to get enough of it? 

4. How are you going to handle your produc- 
tive shop so that each boy gets a progressive 
experience ? 

5. How are you going to deal with the outside 
community including the manufacturing es- 
tablishments and trades union? 

6. How are you going to dispose of your pro- 
duct ? Shall you underbid the market ? 
Shall you overbid it? Shall you simply 
meet the market price? To what extent 
can you utilize your product in the school 
and in other municipal departments? 

7. If you undertake to make one dozen chairs, 
would you have each boy make a complete 
chair, or parts of chairs to be assembled? 
In other words, would you train in build- 
ing or in factory method? 

8. Would you pay the boys for work in a pro- 
ductive shop and if so on what basis? 

(3) Topic: A system of records for shop work. 

a. How does the fact that you are running an 
educational shop affect the character of the 
record that must be kept ? 

1. Should you use a time clock? 

2. Should you use the time card? 

3. Should you use the ordinary stock or- 
der scheme? 

4. Should you keep a record of the boys' 
experience in terms of trade processes, 
and if so, what processes? 

5. Should you use the ordinary check sys- 
tem? 

6. Should an employee of the school or a 
pupil run the tool room? 



7. What are the records used by different 
schools for this purpose? 

IV. Necessary teaching practice should be offered and/ re- 
quired of all prospective teachers attending training classes. It 
is just as necessary for theory and practice to go on together, in 
the training of teachers for industrial or trade schools as in 
the training of the pupils for the trade itself. No institution 
should presume or be permitted to undertake the preparation of 
teachers in these schools which is not either properly equipped 
itself or able through cooperation with other agencies, to give its 
students adequate experience through actual participation as a 
teacher, in the work. This experience should be thorough enough 
to give the student an insight into the teaching process and prob- 
lems of the school, and a sufficient basis to enable him to under- 
stand and appreciate the class room instruction of his own train- 
ing course and to make application of such instruction to his own 
teaching problems, both in the practice school and in after ser- 
vice. It should be broad enough in scope to familiarize him 
with every aspect of teaching in the all-day, the part-time and 
the evening school. It is evident that mere observation work 
giving a few hours to the more or less casual, irresponsible visi- 
tations of a school will not provide the student with this experi- 
ence. Well organized systematic participation in the activities of 
approved schools is absolutely necessary. 

V. The helpful background of principle and theory. This 
should be presented under such heads as are illustrated by the 
following : 

A. Economic, social, educational and historical background 
and justification of the industrial and trade school in 
terms of: 



(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 



Social efficiency. 

Reducing the waste pile. 

Self defense of nation and state. 

The democratizing of education. 

The extension of the area of education. 

Efficiency in education. 

The relation of organized labor to the problem, 
of the manufacturer, the educator, the tax payer, 
the social worker, the philanthropist, the indi- 
vidual workman himself. 
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B. 



C. 



(8) The relation of industrial evolution to the prob- 
lem of social evolution, of educational evolution-, 
of economic evolution. 

Discussion of types of schools already established cov- 
ering : 



(1) 



(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 

(11 
(12 



Full time, part time, full responsibility, part re- 
sponsibility, non-responsibility, all-day, continua- 
tion and evening. 

Trade extension and trade schools. 

Manual training vs. industrial education. 

Prevocational vs. vocational education. 

Manual training vs. prevocational education. 

Vocational education and vocational . guidance. 

General vs. vocational education. 

Local diagnosis as determining type of school. 

Industrial conditions as determining type. 

Economic conditions as determining type. 

Social conditions as determining type. 

Types of, schools as aiming to develop general 
intelligence or industrial intelligence or trade 
efficiency. 



Probationo/ry Service Acquired by Further Training. 
There must be no hesitation in returning to regular 
school work misfits that have been selected. Special 
certificates for the teachers good for one year should be 
issued annually for the first five years, and every five 
years thereafter. Systematic training and service 
should be provided through such agencies as the teacher 
apprenticeship, the faculty conferences, the traveling 
supervisor and trainer, the summer and winter insti- 
tutes as heretofore described for industrial and trade 
school teachers. The training given in service should 
be an extension of that suggested for the introductory 
class and such other preparation as the demands of the 
schools may require. 

Eight states are this year either creating or extending the 
scope of a system of state-aided vocational schools. Not less 
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than ten others are making plans to set up such a system next 
year. Federal Aid for Vocational Education at an early date is 
certain. We are rushing into a large problem of practical edu- 
cation in this country not only without teachers properly qualified 
by training and experience for the work and practically without 
any successful scheme for dealing with the problem, but 'also 
without even the beginning of well considered attempts to deal 
with the problem and without even a clear knowledge of what a 
training class could and should do for the teachers in industrial 
schools. 

Your Committee recommends that this Report in this tenta- 
tive form be adopted by the Society in convention assembled as 
expressing the opinions and attitude of the Committee and the 
Society. The Report represents in its present form a composite 
of the cooperative work of a large number of persons, and there- 
fore contains in its present tentative form some duplication of 
material and consequent lack of concise expression necessary in 
a final report. It would liave been impossible to present this 
Report at the annual convention had such revision been attempted 
in advance. The Committee therefore recommends in closing: — 

1. That the Secretary of the Society be instructed to have 
this tentative report properly edited for publication. 

2. That the Secretary be instructed to publish the Report 
as a Bulletin of the Society. 

3. That the Secretary be authorized to publish separately 
such extracts and summaries from this Report as may 
from time to time seem advisable. 

4. That the Secretary be authorized to prepare and in- 
clude in the publication of this Report an Appendix 
giving detailed information and suggestion as to the 
method of working out the practical application of the 
principles set forth in this Report. 

5. That the Executive Committee be authorized to grant 

permission under the copyright for the reprinting of 
any or all parts of this Report by other agencies when 
in their judgment such permission seems advisable. 
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THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

OF NON-VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS IN 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

I. Character of the work to be done. As has already been 
pointed out the term, continuation school is used in this country 
largely to describe a part-time school whose purpose is primarily 
to improve the pupil's general and civic intelligence, at the same 
time giving him some general vocational preparation in such vo- 
cational subjects as drawing and arithmetic. These vocational 
subjects should be taught by instructors having the qualifications 
and should therefore be certificated and trained by the methods 
previously discussed in this Report. At this point we are con- 
cerned only with the teacher of non-vocational subjects in con- 
tinuation schools for wage-earning boys between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. Because most of these boys are employed 
in low-grade skill and unskilled occupations and because so many 
of them are deficient in their general education, the non-voca- 
tional subjects in such schools will make up a large part of the 
course of study. 

II. It is assumed that the continuation school will, through 
these non- vocational subjects undertake to extend the general 
education of the young worker, to a certain extent specializing 
in his more particular needs and utilizing for this purpose any 
vital points of contact in his home environment, his daily occu- 
pation and his stronger interests. Every consideration requires 
that these wage-workers should be grouped for instruction so 
that boys and girls are taught separately. It follows that: — 

III. The qualifications for these teachers of non-vocational 
subjects for boys should be such as the following: — 

A. Should be men who are themselves familiar with em- 
ployed boys and the work which these boys do in in- 
dustry. 

B. Their age should be not less than 25 nor more than 35 
at the time of taking up the work. 

C. Their previous experience should be at least success in 
upper grade work in the elementary school and ade- 
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quate contacts with industry and with life of the kind 
previously described in this Report. It goes without 
saying that the more extensive and thorough this ex- 
perience with either, the more valuable will be his ser- 
vice. 

D. Their previoxis schooling as to academic education 
should be the same as that required by public schools 
for graded school instruction. 

E. Their personal equipment should in general be like that 
previously described for teachers of both vocational 
and non- vocational subjects for state-aided industrial 
and trade schools. Above all we must make certain 
that the teacher of the continuation school is a pro- 
gressive, open-minded man who has not ceased to grow. 

F. Their teaching equipment. Admittedly there is danger 
of these teachers drawn largely from the public schools 
being fettered to the conventions, the school-room prac- 
tice and the school ideals of the regular schools, and 
not able to adapt themselves to the needs of the con- 
tinuation school. It may well be that in some instances 

at least the best teachers of the regular schools may <f 

not be able to teach well in the continuation school. 
Most of them have been accustomed to teach with the 
aid of the book organized fact3 abstractly. In the con- 
tinuation school they must, to reach the adolescent 
wage-worker effectually, teach facts directly by tieing 
up instruction with the pupil's interest and experience 
in his work and the other happenings of his life. This 
means first of all an exceedingly careful selection of 
men for training and by certification, who are able to 
adapt themselves to continuation school requirements. 
They need to get through brief introductory courses 
preparing them for the work such things as the follow- 
ing :— 

1. A grasp of the social, economic, industrial, and edu- 
^ cational background and justification of the contin- 
uation school. 

2. The aim of the continuation school and its relation 
to industry, to education and to life. 

3. Types of an organization of different kinds of con- 
tinuation school — their place in a scheme of demo- 
cratic education and their relation to such institu- 
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tions as the elementary, the industrial and trade 
schools, the part-time trade extension school, the 
evening industrial school. 

4. At least an introductory working knowledge of the 
mechanics of the organization, administration and 
the teaching process of the continuation school. 

5. A clear understanding of a few simple principles 
of teaching such as interest and apperception, and 
their application to the problems of instructing 
wage-working boys, many of whom have failed to 
meet the requirements of abstract teaching. 

6. Ability to use material taken from industry, citizen- 
ship and life as a means of interesting and teaching 
the class such subjects as authentic cures, economics. 
Should know what to teach and how to teach it in 
terms of industry, life, interest and experience. 

IV. Proposed scheme of selecting training of teachers of 
non- vocational subjects in continuation schools involves three 
steps: — The selection of promising material, the introductory 
training class probationary service accompanied by training of 
teachers. 

A. The selection of promising material for boys' continua- 
tion classes is very different from that of teachers for 
girls' classes. We can find an abundant source of 
women teachers from which to make careful selection 
by calling on regular public school sources. Admittedly 
/ desirable men who are now teaching in the elementary 

schools are very scarce. Your Committee agrees with 
the prevailing feeling that more men of a high type 
such as are not now being attracted in sufficient num- 
bers to the service are needed particularly for depart- 
mental work in the upper grades of the elementary 
school. 

Your Committee believes that the task of instructing 
the young wage-earner is one that requires the highest 
possible type of teacher and that no work done by the 
schools can be more important than that of giving fur- 
ther training to the boy who has gone to work. This 
together with the importance of getting started right in 
the new work makes necessary from the first a clear 
recognition of the fact that good men teachers for the 
service will not be attracted by a salary of less than 
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from $1200 to $1500 per year. State-aid to the amount 
of at least one-half the cost of operating the continua- 
tion school should be provided in order that local com- 
munities may be able to pay their share of the salary 
large enough to get and to hold good men. The pay- 
ment of good salaries for good, properly equipped men 
from the start of the continuation school movement 
would not only secure them for service but soon lead 
the regular schools to pursue the same policy. 

Your Committee is firmly of the belief that we must 
make the men before beginning the scheme, excellent 
as it is on any extensive scale anywhere. Some of them 
will come from the regular schools and they will come 
in proportion as the salary is made attractive to them. 
Many of these men must be secured elsewhere. In time 
,it might well happen that the regular elementary school 
would be able to attract more men and the continuation 
school choose and call those most promising for its 
work. 

B. The introductory training class should be provided for 
all continuation school teachers of non-vocational sub- 
jects. Those for vocational subjects should be pre- 
pared in the ways previously described for all industrial 
and trade school teachers where training shall be given. 

1. Your Committee believes that inasmuch as we 
must rely largely on men with public school expe- 
rience, the time to give preparation for continuation 
school service to these men is after and not before 
their public school employment. They then have a 
background on which the training for continuation 
school teaching can be based. They are more apt 
to see needs. Their interest in the training will be 
greater and the teaching equipment they receive be 
closer and therefore more vivid. 

2. Agencies for training teachers of non-vocational 
subjects should be such as to make it possible to se- 
lect from the largest possible number of persons, 
desirable candidates for training and promotion. 
Your Committee believes that by careful investiga- 
tion in advance undesirable teachers should be dis- 
couraged and the way left open for the promising 
to get the training. We believe that such devices 
may be used by a school system or by a normal 
school in preparing teachers for the work as the 
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evening class, the late afternoon class, the Saturday 
class, and the summer school. We believe these to 
be the best agencies for reaching the public school 
teacher : — 

Use of part-time continuation school for practice 
school sources — or in regular public school classes. 
A few pedagogical principles emphasizing the apper- 
ceptive basis of experience. 

Helpful background of the social-economic, under 
an educational evolution — ^that related to the part- 
time continuation school. 

The part-time school, its relationship to the other 
educational factors or institutions. 

Employment, probationary, readjustment to public 
schools if unsatisfactory. Training in the service. 

Part-time evening conference, evening instruction. 
Be on basis of a special classification. 

a. Cannot forego wage-earning while taking 
service. 

b. Advantages in most cases will not be sufficient 
to attract teachers to the idea of foregoing wage 
while getting training. 

c. Open largest avenue of choice by making train- 
ing open to largest number of selected people in 
a school system. 

d. Could easily be established in school buildings in 
large cities and in normal schools. 

3. How to train. 

a. The teacher leader must be some one who has 
had actual experience in the continuation school 

himself and is able to translate that experience 
into valuable preparation for others. 

b. The Content. Attention has already been called 
to the kind of teaching equipment needed for 
teachers of non- vocational subjects in continua- 
tion schools. 

c. The Method. Largely that of round table dis- 
cussion of such topics as those discussed under 
teaching equipment together with a considera- 
tion of the investigations and field work of the 
students. Class should be required individually 
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or by groups to study some group of industries 
in order to plan lessons bearing in these indus- 
tries, such as they would give pupils employed 
in them. The leader should criticise this ma- 
terial until it has been made satisfactory. Only 
by actual work of this kind can the right point 
of view and the habit of getting material in 
this way be gained. 

Students must have chance for observation and 
organized practice teaching in an actual contin- 
uation school for wage-workers, and before 
the teaching class. The leader should also give 
model lessons. What is needed above all else is 
the discussion and the drill which will give these 
pupils the proper viewpoint and the proper basis 
of doing work in these schools. 

V. Certification of teachers in state-aided continuation 
schools. Your Committee believes that wherever state grants 
are given to these schools the state authorities should for reasons 
already given for all state-aided schools pass by the method of 
certification upon the qualifications of their teachers in advance 

of employment, that this certificating should be in charge of the ^ 

same state board of control which administers these schools ; that 

the department of vocational education of the state board should 

have direct charge of the certification; that it should be carried 

on separate and apart from licensing of regular school teachers ; 

that legislation should give the state board large administrative 

power and discretion in dealing with the matter; that all the 

necessary qualifications of these teachers should be considered 

at the time of certification, and that the method used should be 

similar to that already described for the licensing of industrial 

and trade school teachers. 

VI. The State and the state-aided training school. Your 
Committee believes that whenever state grants are given to any 
training schools or colleges which as a part of their work under- 
take to give training courses for teachers for state-aided contin- 
uation schools or industrial or trade schools necessary state 
moneys, such courses should be such as are approved by the state 
board of control for these schools. 
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